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American Route 


Is Advocated for 1 


| Found to Be Well Educated. 


~ Channel to Lakes 


Representative Dempsey Pre- 
dicts Congress Will Au- 
thorize Waterway 
From Atlantic. 


Treaty With Canada 
Said to Be Unlikely 


Negotiations Declared to Show 
Inability to Agree; Deeper 
Passages Through 
Lakes Favored. 


Waterway projects involving ultimate 
expenditure of approximately $50,000,- 
000, including the deepening of the 
channels through the Great Lakes, are 
involved in the general rivers and har- 
bors authorization bill (H. R. 14066), 
which Congress should enact into law 
at the coming December session, Repre- 
sentative Dempsey (Rep.}, of Lockport, 
N. Y., chirman of the House Committee 


on Rivers and Harbors, stated October 6. | 


The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors reported the bill favorably to 
the House last May 28, the day before 
the last session of Congress adjourned, 
(House Report No, 1910, 70th Congress, 
1st Session.) It is on the union calendar 
of the House, awaiting action of both 
houses, The full text of Mr. Demp- 
sey’s statement follows: 


There is pending a vivers and harbors | 


project bill. The approval of the proj- 
ects in this measure would entail an 
expenditure of about $50,000,000. 


Favors Deeper Channels. 

The most important item in the bill 
is that for deeping the channels in the 
Great Lakes. This is as important a 
project as Congress has had to consider 
since I have been a member of the 
House. 

The bill should be passed during the 
short session. Secretary Hoover is com- 
mitted to a liberal policy of waterway 
development, afd all the expenditufes 
under the bill will come during the next 
administration. I do not think, therefore, 


' 


that logically the President should, nor | 


do I believe that he will, object to the 
passage of the bill. 


Both candidates for President are com- 


mitted to a deeper waterway to the sea. | 


Governor Smith says that he will abide 
by what Congress and the engineers 
decide. 
negotiations with Canada for the St. 
Lawrence fail, we will be obligated to 
choose the all-American route. 
Agreement Held to Be Unlikely. 

I analyzed the correspondence between 
Canada and the United States recently 
made public, in a speech which I made 
on the floor of the House. I cannot see 
any likelihood of an agreement with 
Canada. 


contribute to the undertaking; that it 
does not need the added facilities; that it 
is improving the Hudson Bay route and 
phat a large amount of its grain will go 
out through Vancouver. 

Far the greater part of the power of 
the St. Lawrence is in Canada, and 
Canada insists that it shall be developed 
only as needed there, and that all of it 
shall be used there and none of it ex- 
ported to this country. It is suggested 
by Canada that we should repeal our 


Mr. Hoover says that if the | 


Census Is Completed 
Of Eastern Cherokees 


ndians in North Carolina Are 


Members of the Yasiern Band of 


Cherokee Indians living on the “Qualla 
Boundary” reservation in the Great 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina, 
now number 3,146 persons according to 
a census taken by a special commission, 
it was announced October 6 by the De- 
partment of Interior. 

The Indians, it was explained in the 
statement of the Department, are the 
decendants of those of the Cherokee 
' Nation, who retreated into the mountains 
nearly 100 years ago and successfully re- 
sisted all efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to remove -hem to reservations 
west of the Mississippi River. The 
enumerators of the Department ‘found 
the Indians as well educated as their 
white neighbors and living 
same life as the mountszineers, the state- 
ment added. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


A tentative roll of the members of the | 


Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, liv- 


| 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


| Five Rules Approved 


| To Govern Business 


Of Cottonseed Mills 


Trade Commission Also Ac- 
cepted Eight Resolutions 
As Expressions of 


Industry. 


| 


The Federal Trade Commission, it was 
announced October 6, has given approval 


to 5 of 13 resolutions adopted by the j 


cottonseed oil mills industry at the trade 
practices conference recently held in 
Memphis, Tenn., under the auspices of 
the Commission. The remaining eight 
}resolutions covering practices in the in- 
| dustry have been accepted by the Com- 


leonanin of the Commission added. 
| Novel Rule Proposed. 
| An innovation in trade practices rules 


| 


) explained, in the’adoption of a regulation 
| (Rule No. 5 in Group 1), which reads as 
follows: 
| “That the clandestine violation of any 
| of said resolutions, those accepted by the 
Federal Trade Commission merely as ex- 
| pressions of the industry as well as those 
approved by said commission, shall be 
{deemed unfair methods of competition.” 
| No similar rule has been included in 
any previous trade practices conference, 
jaccording to the statement. It was not 
;concurred in by Commissioners William 
E. Humphrey and Garland §. Ferguson, 
jr, who held that it was beyond the 
power of the Commission to sanction it. 
Price Discrimination Banned. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The rules affirmatively approved by 
the Commission have to do with dis- 


‘Control of Stock | 


| Deseribed as Aid 


much the} 


mission as expresions of the trade, the | 


lwas registered by tie industry, it was } 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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“To preserve, to inform and to 


perpetuate the sources and di- 
ct in their most effective channels 


the streams which contribute to 
the public weal is the purpose for 
which government was instituted.” 


—John Quincy Adams, 
President of the United States, 
1825—1829 
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To Retail Stores 

sniclaapeeicec | 

Department of Commerce | 
Suggests Method of In- 
creasing Profits in New 

Bulletin. 


| Unprofitable Items 


| Taken From Shelves: 
| Record Is Presented of Practice | 
Adopted by One Merchant | 

Which Effected Savings | 


In His Business. 


Stock control as a means of increasing 
retail profits by preventing “overtime | 
parking” of stocks on retailers’ shelves, | 
is the subject of a study just completed | 
by the Domestic Commerce Division of | 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce and made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce October 6. | 

“Pursuing the problem of eliminating , 
the unnecessary costs accumulated by! 
wasteful practices,” declared the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau, Dr. Julius Klein, “the | 
pamphlet entitled Retail Profits Through | 
| Stock Control tells how one progressive | 
retail merchant was able to avoid the; 
handling of unprofitable items. By the | 
methods described, he decreased the num- i 
ber of items carried by 32 per cent, in- 
creasing at the same time his volume of ; 
sales by 20 per cent and his dollar profits | 
by 50 per cent. | 
Simplified Records. | 

“The record of the case is presented by 
the Bureau with the thought that the | 
principles involved may be helpful to} 
other retailers in reaching solutions to | 
some problems constantly confronting | 
them. The records recommended are ex- 
tremely simple to keep and a trial of 
these or similar ones on at last part of | 
the stock will readily convince the mer- 
chant of their usefulness.” 

The statement by the Department an- | 
nouncing the bulletin follows in full text: 
| “Preventive measures against over- 
| time parking can be applied as profitably 





| to goods on the average retailer’s shelves 
as to traffic at his door. 
Control of Stock. 
“The problem of dead and slow-moving 
| stock, with the accumulation of charges 
| terest, el such as depreciation, taxes, in-' 


| 


terest, etc., can be solved in most cases, | 
by the installation of an adequate stock 

'control system. Such a system need in-| 

| volve practically no expense outside of | 

| the cost of physical equipment. : 

; _ “In a bulletin prepared in the Domestic! 
Commerce Division of the Department 
and which any merchant may obtain free 
upon request, a model stock-control sys- | 

eo which has been employed success- } 

|fully by a retail merchant is described. 
| By means of this system the retailer in 
| question was able to reduce his stock’ 
more than 30 per cent while at the same 


New Road to Quebec 


Nearing Completion 


“Arnold Trail” to "Link Maine | 


With Three Rivers, Que. 


A new international highway linking | 
Three ,Rivers, Quebec, with Portland, 


Me., will be officially opened this autumn, 
according to an announcement by the 
provincial roads department, the Vice 
Counsul at Quebec, George H. Barringer, 
stated in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce October 6. The 
report follows in full text: 

The highway will be officially named 


the “Arnold Trail,” and will follow the | 


route used by. General Arnold when he 


invaded Canada with his troops after | 


the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 
It #J1 shorten by many miles the dis- 
tance .“tween Quebec and New England 
centers and will be an ideal route for 
tourists, fot it will pass through one of 


the most beautiful parts of Quebec. 


Leaving Portland, Me., the road will 


run via Lewiston, Lake Rangeley, Webbs | 


Pond, Lake Richardson, and Lake Spider, 
crossing the border at Eustis and con- 
tinuing through St. Augustin de Wobum 
to Victoriaville and Three Rivers. It will 
cross several important thoroughfares in 
Quebec, including the Lewis-Sherbrooke 
and Lewis-St. Lambert-Montreal high- 
ways. Only 2%2 miles remain to be 


‘completed on the Canadian side and 22% | 


miles on the American side. 


Mr. Stimson Explains 
Power to Maintain 
Order in Philippines 


Letter Transmitted to Direc- 
tor of Labor of Islands 
Concerning Strike In- 
tervention. 


The Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, Henry L. Stimson, has written a 
letter to the Philippine Director of La- 
bor, Hermengilde Cruz, explaining the 
power of the Governor General to in- 
tervene in the Islands to maintain law 


radioed to the Depal. ment of War, where 
it was made public October 6. 

The letter refers to Governor Stimson’s 
intervention at Cebu where a labor strike 
existed and where the Insular Constab- 
ulary was called in to handle the sit- 


; uation. 


Radiogram is Received. 

The Department’s announcement of the 
receipt of Governor Stimson’s letter, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The following radiogram has been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
from Governor General H. L. Stimson of 


'the Philippines quoting a leter he wrote { 
‘to Mr. Hermenegildo Cruz, Director of 


Labor, Philippine Islands, regarding the 
limitations to the autonomy granted to 
the Department: 


“Manila, October 1, 1928. My dear 


Mr. Director: Your letter of September | 





Labor Absorbed 
In New Vocations, 


Dr. Klein Believes 


Service Industries Creating 
Occupations for Men Dis- 
placed by Machinery, 

He Declares. 


Aid in Readjusting 
Employment Problem 


| Work in Tending Automobiles 
| Provided for 1,200,000, Says 
Director of Bureau of 


Foreign Commerce. 
Newer service industries that have 
grown up in the United States, following | 
step by step the rising standard of liv- 
ing, are aiding in the solution of unem- | 
ployment problems associated with fac- | 
tory efficiency in the present “Age of! 
the Machine,” it was stated October 6 
; by the Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dr. 
Klein, Department of Commerce. 

While factories have decreased 
number of their employes by more than 
| 900,000 since 1920, particularly because 
of improved production efficiency, more 
| than 1,200,000 men have found employ- 
|}ment in that time driving and minister- 
ing to the automobile, and more than} 
100,000 in attending to the latest house- 
hold appliances such as electric refrig- 
erators and oil heaters, according to Dr. 
Klein. 

Buying Power Sustained. 

A higher buying command of American 
wages has been translated into a stead- 
ily increasing “comfort level,” declared 
Dr. Klein, and service industries have 
| developed as the inevitable accompani- 
| ment of our industrial advance. 

{| Dr. Klein’s statement follows in full 
| text: 

This is, in many ways, the Age of the 
| Soe There seems to be literally no 
| limit to the ingenuity of man in creating 


i 
Julius | 


the | 





‘and order. A copy of the letter has been | mechanical devices to perform the work | 


done by his own hands—together with 
new work of a character never even} 
dreamed of in the past. 

What is the immediate influence—and 
the ultimate effect—of this great tend- 
ency upon the individual men and women 
whose livelihood has been derived from 
the manual labor which, in so many 
cases, the machine has rendered obso- 
lete. What becomes of them? 


Are they simply cast adrift, to form a 
disquieting body of “the unemployed?” 
Is the efficient machine therefore a 
menace—a peril to be dreaded by the 
working people in industry? Or is it, on 
|the other hand, beneficent? Does it, in 
| the end, create more jobs than it elimi- 
|nates—along somewhat different but re- 
| lated lines. 
i Factory Efficiency. 

The question of employment is, of 


The Canadian Minister says | crimination in prices paid for cottonseed | ner cent and his profits 50 per cent. The} 
that Canada is not now in a condition to | and the prices charged for the products 


time increasing his volume of sales 20} 


first year the system was working his 
stock turnover was something less than 
four times, while the following year he| 
was able to show a stock turn of six 


of cottomseed as well as the matter of 
accurate branding of these products. _ 
It was declared to be unfair competi- 
tion to discriminate in the prices paid | times. 
to different sellers of cotonseed or the “Among other data which the stock 
prices for the products thereof, when! control system brought to light was the} 
the effect of such discrimination may be! fact that what the merchant had con- | 
to substantially lessen competition or | sidered a “fair” stock in some items was 
tend to create a monoply. It was re-/| really sufficient to last him a number of! 
solved that each mill publish prices paid! years. On the other hand he definitely | 
for cottonseed and prices received for! ascertained what items were moving| 
the products thereof, and that the re-| rapidly and was able to gauge his pur- | 





' 
! 


| personal attention. 


7th, inclosing copies of your letters to| course, primarily a concern of our De- 
the Cebu Chamber of Commerce and to | partment of Labor, which devotes to it 
Mr. Jakosalem, the acting labor deputy | 2 vast amount of zealous and effective ef- 
at Cebu, have just been brought to my | fort. “How does the Department of Com- 
I thank vou for | Merce come into the picture?” It touches | 

° this problem at two main angles. 

First, it is interested in factory ef- 
ficiency because of the profoundly im- |} 
portant bearing that such efficiency has 
on the ability of our manufacturers to 
'compete in world markets. In the export | 
i field—and to a marked degree in domes- | 
tic trade also—our industries face the} 
necessity of competing with European , 
and Asiatic merchandise produced with 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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Five Colliery Companies 
In England Consolidate 


Amalgamation of five important col- 
liery companies in the Lancashire district 





Entry in World Court 


Urged by Mr. Gillett 


Favors Approval of Plan to Set-' 


tle Differences. 


Senator Gillett (Rep.) Massachusetts, | 


announced orally on October 6 that he 
is hopeful of obtaining approval by the 
Senate during the coming short session 
of Congress of his resolution (S. Res. 
139) calling upon the President to initi- 
ate negotiations with other nations look- 
ing toward an adjustment of differences 
standing in the way of American partici- 
pation in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

The resolution is now before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations and, 
the Senator said, an agreement has been 
reached to take action on it at the first 
meeting of that Committee during the 
next session. The resolution reads in 
full text: 

Whereas the Senate on January 27, 
1926, by a vote of 76 to 17 gave its ad- 
vice and consent to the adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, upon certain 
conditions and with certain reservations; 
and 

Whereas the signatory States in trans- 
mitting their replies referred to “such 
further exchange of views as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may think 
useful”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate ‘of the 
Unifed States respectfully suggests to 
the President the advisability of a 
further exchange of views with the sig- 
natory States in order to establish 
whether the differences between the 
United States and the signatory States 
can be satisfactorily adjusted. 


Radio Commission 
Defers Restriction 


On Chain Programs: 


Extent of Duplication in 
Broadcasting to Be Inves- 
tigated Before Order 
Becomes Effective. 


Postponements frem Noyember 11 to 
January 31, 1929, of the €ffecti¥ve date 
of its order affecting broadcasting (Gen- 
eral Order No. 43), limiting the broad- 
casting of chain programs by stations on 
cleared channels to those more than 300 
miles apart, was announced October 6 
by the Federal Radio Commission. 

In a new General Order (No. 46), the 
Commission stated that it had decided to 
take this procedure to “determine the 
actual extent of duplication of chain pro- 
grams on cleared channels” under the 
new allocation of broadcasting stations, 
which becomes effective November 11. 
In addition, it was stated in the order 
that practical experience was desired to 
determine the “most practical regulatory 
measures to reduce such duplication.” 


Protests Are Filed. 

The original order was promulgated 
with the plan for reallocation, to become 
effective coincident with the reallocation. 
Complaints against the order, on the 
ground that it was restrictive and would 


sharply curtail chain program service to | 


listeners through the elimination of many 
stations, were made to the Commission 
by the National Broadcasting Company, 
individual chain stations, and listeners. 

The Radio Manufacturers Association 
also conferred with the Commission, be- 
cause of the probable effect of the or- 
der upon sales of radio sets. 


The Co-| 


Treasury Offers 


New Certificates. 


Of Indebtedness 


‘Secretary Mellon Announces 
Proposed Issuance of 
Eleven - Month 
Securities. 


| 


Needs of Department 
Put at $300.000.000 


Obligations to Provide for Re- 
quirements Until December 
15; Reserve Banks to Take 
Subscriptions. 





| Another offering of Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness ‘designed to take 
care of the remaining outstanding Third 
Liberty Loan bonds which have matured 
and meet forthcoming interest require- 
ments, was announced October 7 by the 
ne of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon. 

The new issue will be dated October 
115 and will mature in 11 months and 
carries an interest rate of 4% per cent. 
The need of the Department of the 
| Treasury at this time is for about $300,- 
000,000, Mr. Mellon said, inasmuch as 
there are now about $150,000,000 in Third 
Liberty Loan bonds outstanding and 
about the same amount in interest to be 
paid on other securities October 15. 

Amount Offered $300,000,000. 

Following is the full text of the Secre- 
tary’s statement together with the text 
of the official circular announcing the 
issue: 

The Treasury offers October % for sub- 
scription, at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal Reserve Banks, an 
issue of 11 months 4% per cent Treasury 
j certificates of indebtedness of Series 
| TS-1929, dated and bearing interest from 
October 15, 1928, and maturing Septem- 
ber 15, 1929. The amount of the offering 
is $300,000,000, or thereabouts. 

Applications will be received at the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

Bearer certificates will be issued in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
will have two interest’ coiipons attached 
re March 15 and September 15, 

About $150,000,000 of Third Liberty 
Loan bonds, which became payable on 
September 15, 1928, are still outstanding. 
Also, about $150,000,000 in interest pay- 
ments on the public debt become payable 
on October 15, 1928. This issue, to- 
gether with cash now on hand, will pro- 
vide for the Treasury’s requirements up 
to December 15, 1928. 

Official Circular Issued. 

The full text of the official circular 
follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the authority of the Act approved Sep- 
‘tember 24, 1917, as amended, offers for 
subscription, at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal Reserve banks, 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1929, dated and bearing inter- 
est from October 15, 1928, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1929, with interest at the rate 
| of 4%4 per cent per annum, payable on a 
' semiannual basis, 

Applications will be received at the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Exempt From Taxes. 

Bearer certificates will be issued in de- 
nominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, and $100,000. The certificates will 
|have two interest couptons attached, 
‘payable March 15, 1929, and Septem- 
ber 15, 1929. 


porting of false or fictitious prices, or 
} 


[Continned on Page 2, Column 


Santa Fe Road Sells 
$14,691,000 in Bonds 


Re- 


] 


4. 


California-Arizona Lines 
funding Issue Approved. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway has been granted authority to 
issue $14,691,000 of California-Arizona 
Lines first and refunding mortgage 
bonds. The supplemental report of Di- 
vision 4 in Docket No. 6965, dated Oc- 

., tober 4 and made public October 6, fol- 
lows in full text: 


Our order of July 31, 1928, as modified | 


by supplemental order of September 28, 
1928, in this proceeding authorized the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company to procure the authentication 
and delivery of $14,691,000 of California- 
Arizona Lines first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series A, but as the Santa 
Fe had not made any arrangements for 
the sale of the bonds but proposed to 
sell them at not less than 97 per cent 
of par and accrued interest, the order 
of July 31, 1928, required that the bonds 
should be held in the Santa Fe’s treas- 
ury subject to our further order. 

The Santa Fe now represents that, 
subject to our approval it has sold the 
bonds to the National City Company of 
New York City, at 98% per cent of par 
and accrued interest. On that basis the 
annual cost to the applicant will be ap- 
proximately 4.588 per cent. 

We find that the issue by the Santa 
Fe of $14,691,000 of California-Arizona 
Lines first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series A, is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and 
consistent with the proper perforntance 
by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair 
its-ability to perform that service, and 
(b) is reasonably necessary and appro- 
@ priate for such purpose. An appropriate 

supplemental order will be entered, 


4) 


the failure to report the exact price | 
paid for cottonseed, or price received 
for the products thereof, is unfair com- 
petition. 

Unfair competition in the form of com- 
mercial bribery was condemned. 

The rules accepted as expressions of 
the trade concerned contracts for the 
purchase of cottonseed for a specified 
tonnage at a specified price, predated 


| 
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is pectroscopic Analysis 
Just Completed by Bureau of Standards; 


Hafnium Said to Be Plentiful 


Complete wavelength measurements of 
the spectra of hafnium, a new element 
discovered five years ago in Denmark, 
have just been completed by the Bureau 
of Standards, the Department of Com- ! 
| merce stated October 6. The arc and 
spark spetra of hafnium were recorded 
throughout the entire range of spectrum | 
accessible to photography in our largest 
spectographs, it was explained. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The story of the discovery of helium 
has been told so often that it is common- 
place. The story of hafnium is more 
recent, and probably less familiar, al- 
though not less romantic. It begins with 
the relation between atomic number and 
frequency of Roentgen rays, discovered 
in 1913 by Moseley (England), which 
definitely fixed the number of possible | 
chemical elements between barium and } 
tantalum as 16 (atomic numbers 57 to 
72, inclusive). All but two of these had 
been identified by the time this law was : 
announced—the unknown elements could 
only be referred to by their atomic num- 
bers 61 and 72. ' 

In. 1878 Marignac (Switzerland) sep- | 
arated from erbium a new earth which 
he called ytterbium. Aner von Welsbach ' 
(Austria) in 1905 found that ytterbium } 
was a mixture of two elements. He pro- | 


late; Discovered in Copenhagen in 1923. 


—— al. as bene “invest. | under the title of Manchester Collieries, 
ment in inventory would seldom permit|Ltd., with a capital of about $24,300,000 
experimenting with new lines of mer-!and a combined output of nearly 5,000,- 
heandise. The release of capital result-|000 tons yearly has been announced, the 
ing from the operation of the new method | Department of Commerce is advised by 
has enabled him to search out and stock| its London office. The full text of the 
new and untried merchandise which ap-|report male public October 6, follows: 

pears to have merit.” | This constitutes the fourth British col- 

The bulletin follows in full text: __' jiery merger of first importance since the 

It is possible that idle merchandise | strike of 1926. A smaller merger of two 
leading inland coal marketing companies 
‘has also been effected and other mergers 
are under negotiation. The annual con- 
ference of the Labour Party has reaf- 
\ firmed the policy of nationalization of 
mines. 

The audit of the Scottish industry 
for the July-August period shows a 
trading loss of $1,283,040 but the av- 
erage loss per ton was only about $0.18 
in August as against about $0.38 in 
July. 


a a 
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of New Element 
Although Difficult to Iso- 


posed the names aldebaranium and cas- 
siopeium. Urbain (France) independ- 
ently made the same discovery and pro- 
posed the names neoytterbium anl lute- 
cium. Later Roéntgen-ray  investiga- | 
tions indicated that the atomic numbers | 
of these new elements were 70 and 71. | 
It was then conceivable that the hypo- | 
thetical element 72 might be present in 
th 


Complete 3 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is Classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


e final mother liquor from which 70 | 
and 71 yere obtained. Both Aner von 

Welsbach and Urbain looked for it. The | 
former did not find it, but the latter! 
thought he did and announced in 1911 

the discovery of a new rare earth, which 

he called celtium. 

t Eleven years later the quantum theory 

and explanation of the periodic system 

of chemical elements was sufficiently ad- 

vanced by Bohr (Denmark) to define 

very sharply the character of element 72. 

Purely theoretical considerations indi- 

eated that 72 could not be a chemical 

rare earth. From the predicted atomic 

structure it was seen to have a close re- 

semblance to zirconium, the atomic num- 

ber of which was 40. When certain sam- 

ples of zirconium were carefully tested, 

predicted lines of the Roentgen spectrum 

of 72 were actually found. This was the} 
first instance in which credit for the dis- | 
covery of a new chemical element by 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 
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!a.much lower labor cost. 

If Americans are to hold their own suc- 
cessfully, they must be quick to take ad- | 
(vantage of every possible compensating 
|factor. And the chief of such factors 
lis, beyond question, mechanical ef- | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


|Automotive Exports 
Exceed Level of 1927 


Marked Gales Noted in Medium 
And High-Priced Cars. 


The value of United States automotive 
exports during August was $48,765,552, 
nearly 5 per cent greater than in July 
{and over 42 per cent above the figure for 
August, 1927, the Department of Com- 
merce stated October 6. Total shipments 
over the January-August period are 
value during that month being $46,- 
525,449. 

956,145 the preceding year, according to 
the Department. The statement follows 
in full text: 


| 


Exports of automotive products dur- | 


ing August reached a total value of 
$48,765,552, as compared with $384,245,- 
036 in August, 1927, or an increase of 
42.4 per cent. In addition, the August 
figures beat those for July of this year 
by approximately 4.8 per cent, the total 
value during that month being $46,525,- 
449. 

The total value of automotive exports 
iduring the January-August period now 
|amounts to $357,226,683, with a monthly 
average of $44,653,335 (this average at 
the end of July was $43,780,161). In 
11927 the value for the same period was 
$287,956,145, with a monthly average 
of $35,969,518. 
| During the month under review the 
production of passenger cars and trucks 
numbered 458,429 units, as compared 
with 391,180 in July, and 308,826 in Au- 
gust, 1927—increase of 17.2 and 48.4 per 
cent, respectively. 
| The increase in value of automotive 
preducts was accomplished despite a de- 
the total of units 


}crease in number 


| 
} 


j [Continued on Page 5,Column 5.) 


lumbia Broadcasting System suggested | 


that the order be amended. 
Study of Duplication Planned. 

The full text of the new general or- 
der follows: 

In order to determine the actual ex- 
tent of duplication of chain programs ‘on 
cleared channels, under the reallocation 
of broadcasting stations, effective No- 
vember 11, 1928, and, 

In order that practical experience ob- 
tained may indicate the most practical 
regulatory measures to reduce such du- 
plication: 

The Federal Radio Commission hereby 
postpones the effective date of General 
Order No. 43, limiting duplicated opera- 
tion on cleared channels to stations more 
than 300 miles apart, until the end of 
the next broadcasting-license period, 
January 31, 1929. 


‘Mississippi Channel 
Will Be Considered 


Advocates of ‘Nine-Foot Depth 
to Present Views. 


Advocates of the proposal to provide 
a nine-foot channel for the upper Missis- 
sippi river to bring it in line with light 
draft navigation of Ohio and lower 
Mississippi, will be given full opportu- 
nity to present their views to the Army 
Engineers, it was stated October 6 by 
the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis. 
The adverse report of the District 
Engineers, favoring a six-foot channel, it 
was explained, has been returned by the 
Department of War with instructions to 
afford a hearing to the protestants, in- 
cluding Representative Newton (Rep.), 
of Minneapolis, Miss., and the Mississippi 
Valley Association. The full text of 
Secretary Davis’ statement follows: 
The Congress and the War Depart- 
| ment have been interested for some time 
{in extending the successful light draft 
|navigation on the Ohio and lower Miss- 
issippi to the upper Mississippi. To this 
end, considerable expenditure has been 
made on the upper Mississippi river with 


[Continued on Page 6, Column ?.] 


| The certificates of said series shall be 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 


| e 
i'Concrete Reinforced 


And Weight Reduced 


Ship Construction Data Ap- 
plied to Land Uses. 


Information on the effect of brackets 

on concrete frames, secured originally in 
{connection with the design of concrete 
;Ships during the war, is of almost equal 
value in planning structures on land, aec- 
;cording to the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the Bureau’s statement, made public 
October -6, follows: 
, In the design of concrete ships by the 
| Besangenay Fleet Corporation the gen- 
eral scheme was to place at close inter- 
|vals along the length of the ship, cross 
jframes which support the shell of the 
ship in much the same way as the raft- 
jers and studs of a house support the 
roof and side walls. The enormous pres- 
sure of the water on the shell made it 
necessary that the cross frames be large 
and heavy. 

It was evident that by bracing the 
cross frames at the corners with brack- 
ets of concrete the stiffness of the frames 
could be greatly increased, but whether 
this would permit a reduction in weight 
of other parts of the frame by more than 
enough to balance the increased wane 
due to the bracket was less certain. No 
investigation of this subject had ever 
been carried out; therefore one was 
started at the Bureau of Standards. . 

Reinforced concrete frames with brack- 
ets of different sizes were built; also 
frames with no brackets. Loads were 
applied in a testing machine and the de- 
flections and strains under increasing 
loads were measured up to the time that. 
failure of the frame occurred. 

It was found that a considerable sayv- 
ing in weight could be made by 
the brackets and reducing the size 
the members elsewhere. This saving in 
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Reasons Given for Denial of A pplication 


~ Permanent Positions | 


For Career Men as 
Ministers Proposed 


State Department Declares 
Desire to Retain Services | 
Of Men Trained in | 
Diplomacy. 


! 

It is generally desirable that “career” | 
diplomats who have attained the rank | 
of minister should be retained instead | 
of automatically resigning at the end of | 
each presidential term, it was stated | 
orally, October 6, by the Department of | 
State. ; 

It is customary, according to the De- 
partment for ministers and ambassadors 
to resign as a matter of courtesy at the | 
end of each presidential year, even when | 
a president succeeds himself. After re- | 
signation as a minister or ambassador | 
it is possible for a diplomat to go back ; 
into the career service, it was stated. | 

It has become the custom of the Pres- | 
ident ot appoint more and more career | 
diplomats to ministerships, it was stated, | 
although it is considered good policy to | 
appoint men of distinction and promi- } 
nence to the larger ambassadorial posts | 
in Europe. Frequently it is difficult to 
get men from outside the service who 
speak the language to go to more dis- 
tant posts, and these are filled from the | 
ranks of “career” men who are trained 
in languages and who can be ordered 
wherever the Secretary of State desires | 
them to go. 


' 


Secretary Kellogg, it was explained, | would not be served by the granting of | 


has taken steps to appoint as rapidly as} 
possible permanent chiefs of the political! 
divisions in the Department of State. 
Following out this policy, Stanley K. 
Hornbeck has been made chief of the} 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, while | 
Robert F. Kelley, formerly a service of- 
ficer, has been made a drafting officer in 
order to continue as chief of the Division 
of Eastern European Affairs. t 

The Department of State explained | 
that, under the Rogers Act, it was im- | 
possible to keep a foreign service officer | 
in the Department of State for a period 
longer than three years, or four years in 
unusual cases, Drafting officers may re- 
main in the Department indefinitely. 

A minister or ambassador cannot be 
called into the Department, it was stated, 
and retain his rank and salary. Any 
foreign service officer can be called in 
for a time. 

The Department of State believes, it | 
was stated, that politics have now been | 
practically eliminated from the ranks of | 
its career diplomats. At no time are} 


the political affiliations of a man scruti- | 
nized when he is being considered for ap- 
pointment as a minister, it was stated. 


Mr. Stimson Explains 
Power to Keep Order | 


Duties Outlined in Letter on 
Intervention in Philip- 
pine Strike. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
your attention to the errors committeed 
by the deputy at Cebu in the recent labor 
troubles there and to which I called your 
attention in our interview of Septem- 
ber 5th. 
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To Build High Frequency Radio Stations 


Commission Explains Refus 
Line, Inc., in Stateme 


The Federal Radio Commission has 
filed with the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia a statement of facts 
and grounds for its decision in refusing 
the Bull Insular Line, Inc., four appli- 


mits, with e view to establishing a high- 
frequency service to San Juan, Porto 
Rico, and Santo Domingo City. 

A summary of the statement, made 
public by the Commission, was printed 
in the edition of October 6, The full 
text of the statement follows: 

The Federal Radio Commission has 


| filed in the Court of Appeals of the Dis-| 
|trict of Columbia, the following state-|' 


ment of facts, and grounds for its de- 
cision, in refusing the Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., four applications for radio 
station construction permits: 

In the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., Appellant v. 
The Federal Radio Commission, Ira 
Robinson, Chairman, Eugene O. Sykes, 
Orestes H. Caldwell, Sam Pickard, 
Harold A. Lafount, Appellees. 

This. is a nace, under the Radio 
Act of 1927, approved February 23, 1927, 
and the amendment thereto, approved 
March 28, 1928, and is before the court by 
virtue of Section 16 of said Act. The 
applicant and appellant herein is the Bull 
Insular Line, Inc. : 

This appeal is from a finding made by 
the Federal Radio Commission that pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity 


certain applications for radio station con- 
struction permits and experimental li- 
censes to said applicant. Said applica- 
tions are hereinafter set forth. 

On or about June 7, 1928, applicant 


filed applications with this Commission | 


for radio station licenses as follows: 
1, For experimental stations located 
at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

For an experimental station located 
at Pier 8, Locust Point, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

3. For an experimental 
at New York City. 


Stations Operating 


Under Temporary Licenses 


The above stations, at the time the ap- 
plications were filed, were operating 
under temporary licenses granted by the 
Federal Radio Commission for a definite 
period and expiring June 17, 1928. 

On June 11, 1928, applicant filed four 


station located 


applications for radio station construc-| United States Government use 52 chan-|/owa.—Strike; craft, lathers and Car- 


tion permit as follows: 
1. For a station to be located at 


8, Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland, ' 
for the purpose of communicating with | 


New York City; San Juan Porto Rico; 
Tampa, Florida, and Santo Domingo 
City, R. S. D. 

2. For a station to be located at San 


Juan, Porto Rico, for the purpose of com- | 


Bal- 


municating with New York City; 
anc 


timore, Maryland; Tampa, Florida, 
Santo Domingo City, R. S. D. 

38. For a station to be located at 
Tampa, Florida, for the purpose of com- 
municating with San Juan; Baltimore, 


Maryland; New York City, and Santo| venience or necessity is best subserved| rs involved, 2,900. 


Domingo City, R. S. D. 


E. | benefited. 


al of Permit jo Bull Insular 
nt to Court of Appeals. 


;}mately 1,700 miles distant from San 
Juan. Tampa is approximately 1,300 
miles distant from San Juan. 
proposes to give Baltimore and Tampa 
ia direct ‘contact with San Juan and 


| cations for radio station construction per-| Santo Doimngo by radio. 
The applicant operates a steamship | 


line between Baltimore and Porto Rico 
and also between other points, and is the 
one primarily interested in establishing 
the proposed system of communication. 


Prior pease for licenses made by|tor of the Department’s Conciliation 
i 


the applicant herein proposed only a pri- 
vate use of the contemplated stations. 
Other parties interested in using the} 
proposed system of communication are | 
certain steamship companies operating 
| between the United States and Porto Rico 


'and persons active in the shipping indus-} 


try, particularly Baltimore shippers. It 
appears from the evidence that the ship- 
| pers of Baltimore will be the group most 
Witness Pouder testified as} 
| follows: | 
| “At present we have about two hun- | 
{dred active shippers in Baltimore, many | 
|of them engaged in weekly communica. | 
tion with the island. A number of them 
find the present method of indirect com- 
|munication via New York, when there] 
is an immediate need for speed, is un- | 
satisfactory, and I believe that the vol- 
| ume of our business and the contributiéfis 
| which these local shippers are making to 
American water-borne commerce merit 
some consideration of their views.” 
The port of New York handles the| 
| largest tonnage to and from Porto Rico 
of any of the Atlantic Coast ports, Bal- 
timore being second in this respect., As 
; has already been found, there is a direct; 
radio connection between New York and} 
| Porto Rico. | 
| Applicant did not inform the Commis-' 
; sion as to the amount of communication 
between this country and Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo, nor the number of | 
prospective patrons. Its own monthly 
business can be conducted in two days 
| of continuous operation. | 
The number of channels available for 
communication between this continent; 
j and stations located outside the conti- | 
} nent, i. e. transoceanic stations, is very| 
limited. There are at the present stage| 
of radio development approximately 439, 
such channels, all nations being entitled , 
to a share of these channels. | 
Foreign nations now occupy approxi-| 
; mately 225 channels; stations of the! 





|nels for purposes in connection with the| 


Pier| Army, Navy, Coast, Guard, ete. Approx-! ficials for adjustment; number of work- | 


imately 185 channels are now in use by} 
stations licensed by this Commission. By} 
assigning channels on a shared basis, | 
this Commission has endeavored to pro-} 
; mote the fullest use of all channels. 

At the time the applications herein 
mentioned were considered, there were} 
| applications pending before this Commis-} 
sion for 201 channels. Without considev-| 
| ing the latter, the channels available for! 
| assignment are practically exhausted. 
| _ Grounds for Decision: This Commis- | 
sion considers that public interest, con- | 


by conserving the channels of communi- 


Applicant | 


| Controversy; craft, engineers and 


[Seven New Disputes 


Are Brought Before 


Aviaorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PupsuisHep WitHout COMMENT 


New Industries Provide Work for Labor 
Displaced by Machinery, Says Dr. Klein 


Conciliation Service Director of Bureau of Foreign Commerce Discusses Ef- 
fects of Mass Production. 


' Three Labor Controversies | 
i Are Settled in Week, ficiency, enabling American Py non to 
| s , turn out great quantities of fine goods 
! Including Two j at a low unit cost. 

| Strikes. | And, secondly, in the Department’s 
| trade-promotive efforts we are inter- 
ested in the consumption phase of the 
problem. Unemployment obviously means 
bad business. If many men are out of 
work and devoid of income, the normal 
purposes of commerce are frustrated and 
its processes are clogged. 


If, on the other hand, nearly all our 
citizens are engaged in gainful labor, 
with wages and living standards main- 
tained at a high level, trade proceeds 
briskly and profitably, with resultant 
benefits to all those commercial interests 
that the Department of Commerce is 

Following is a list of the new labor | organized to aid. 
disputes, showing the name of the com-| It is for these reasons that anyone 
pany or industry affected, the nature of| interested in successful commerce must 
the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, ! of necessity. be concerned over the ques- 
the present statuts and cause of the dis-|tion of employment, particularly as re- 
— the number of workers in-|gards the influence of the thunderously 
volved: | 


onrushing machine. 
Shell Oil Company, Long Beach, Calif.| The variety of our modern machines is 


Seven new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended October 
6, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Direc- 


Service. 

At the close of the week, there were a 
total of 38 strikes before the Depart- 
ment for settlement and, and in addition, 
20 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Three disputes are re- 
ported as having been adjusted during 
the week. 


| —Controversy; craft, engineers and help-| truly astounding. Their speed bewilders 


ers; status, pending; cause, asked wage! us, 
increase; number of workers involved, 12. | our 
Shell Oil Company, Ventura, Calif.— 
help- 
ers; status, pending; cause, asked wage 
increase; number of workers involved, 12. 
Shell Oil Company, Ventura, Calif.— . view 
Controversy; craft; mechanical crafts; |°' View: 
status, pending; cause, classification and} |_Glancing through the pages of a scien- | 
wage increase; number of workers in- tific magazine for this current month, I 
volved, 300. see a heading “One Machine Fills a Huge 
Shirt Makers Strike. a = = ae Sol 
Remsen Shirt Company, New York|?: ; suns out complete Eee 
City. — Strike; oart, To sot makers; jee almost untouched by human | 
status, adjusted; cause, union recogni-;"@Pds-" Here we seem to have a su-| 
tion; number of workers involved, 10. preme example of the tendency I’ve men- 
Women’s Novelty Shoe Company, jtioned—almost, in fact, a culmination | 
Lynn, Mass.—Strike; craft, shoe ironers; of it. ; . : 
status, pending; cause, ask wage in- The plant under discussion is “virtu- 
crease; number of workers involved, 9, | lly one huge automatic machine, which 
Broad silk workers, Paterson, N. J.—|teceives and inspects strip steel and man- 
Controversy; craft, workers and others; ufactures a completed enameled frame 
status, pending; cause, ask adjustment |!” less than two hours.” Except for a 
of hours and wages; number of workers | few minor matters, we are told, the ma- 
involved, 1,400, |chine takes care of all the operations. 
Allen Stove & Range Company, Nash-| Each frame remains on conveyors nine- 
ville, Tenn.—Strike; craft, welders; |tenths of the time. There are 552 op- 
status, pending; cause, layoff of one man; jerations on each frame, and the plant 
number of workers involved, 34. i a capacity of 7,000 frames a day. 
Carpenters vs. Lathers, jurisdictional!So, you see, the daily operations per- 
dispute, Telephone Building, Des Moines, |formed® by this vast mechanism reach 
| the staggering total of four million. 


Their noise pounds relentlessly upon 
ear-drums.' Their complexity defies 
comprehension by the ordinary intellect. 


They are becoming stupendous to a} 
degree that arouses either admiration 
or consternation, according to the point 


penters; status, adjusted, to union of- 
supervise this vast 
ers involved, 35. ; 
Three Disputes Adjusted. | 
Following is a list of adjustments re- | 
ported, showing the name of the com-| 
pany or industry affected, the nature of 
the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, 
the cause, terms of settlement and number 
of workers involved. 
Pittsburgh Street Railway Company, 


necessary for a semi-automatic plant 
having an equal productive capacity. 


Plant Efficiency 


Increased by Machinery 


| There is certainly something here ont. | 
' culated to “give us pause.” This is | 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Controversy;_craft, va- | “Factory Efficiency Plus.” { 
rious employes; cause, use of one-man| A remarkable 
cars; terms, refered to Street Railway | tween such a mass of machinery as this | 
Board of Adjustment; number of work- | 4nd the methods of the medieval guilds 

or even the European skilled artisan’s 
New York|shop of today, with individual crafts- 


emsen Shirt Company, 


4. For a station to be located at New| cation, so limited in number, to their | City—Strike; craft, shirt makers; cause, |men applying their slowly acquired dex- 


York City, for the purpose of com- 
municating with San Juan, Porto Rico; 
Baltimore, Md.; Tampa, Fla.; and Santo 
Domingo City, R. S. D. : 

On June 18, 1928, the experimental 
licenses hereinbefore set forth were ex- 
tended until July 1, 1928, by order of 
the Commission, and later temporarily} 


| most vital uses, and avoiding the chaos 
jot uncoordinated traffic which would re- 
sult from a policy of making assign- 
ments in accordance with the deniands. ; 
The Commission desires to avoid the loss 
of use of any of these channels arising 
from the presence of a greater number 


asked union recognition; terms, union | terity—natiently, adroitly, 
recognized; number of workers _in- 
volved, 10 


lovingly—to 

the fashioning of objects caueyinar’ ome 

thing of the impress of personality and 
Carpenters vs. Lathers, jurisdictional | even art! 

dispute, Des Moines, fowa.—Strike; Bureau of Labor statistics show that 

craft, lathers and carpenters; cause, | the productivity per man in the automo- 


jurisdiction as to laying metalbase; bile industry increased 172 per cent in| 


And the number of men employed to | Sttuction, ro’ 
; “automat”—about |{veight servicing account for a good part | 
200—is less than one-fifth the number |°f the 240,000 men released from the 
payrolls of our railways in that time. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


one job in a factory, he has open to him 
another in a non-manufacturing service 
industry, which has grown up as a re- 
sult of this rising comfort level de- 
manded by his former associate because 
of the latter’s new wages. 

This is by nu means intended to imply 
that the widespread readjustments in- 
cident to the spread of machinery have 
been entirely devoid of hardships. Far 
from it. 

Every such turning point in economic 
history since the earliest days of the 
first applications of primitive devices to 
aid the work of hands and arms has in- 
volved some temporary hardships as the 
change was being effected. 

But from the very beginning of the 
machine age, every such upheaval, des- 
pite its emporary sordid aspects, lifted 
the people to heights of well-being pre- 
viously unattained. The observations of 
many keen-eyed contemporated, during 
each successive stage in mechanical im- 
provement have reflected unmistakably 
this profoundly significant social prog- 
ress, this suddenly achieved conscious- 
ness of better living and the possibilities 
of its attainment. 

As Sidney Webb so forcefully de- 
scribed the first stage of this new era— 
the eighteenth century industrial revo- 
lution in Great Britain—‘“the whole 
nation shared in the ever-growing 
stream of commodities and steadily 
widened the range and increased the 
quantity of its consumption.” 


Service Industries 
Create New Occupations 


And so today in America we are 
witnessing the development of these 
newer service industries as the inevitable 
accomplishment of our industrial ad- 
vance. They are the expression of these 
same aspirations for greater comforts 
and for social betterment in its larger | 
sense among our wage-earners as were 


the Industrial Revolution. 

Our factories have decreased their em- | 
ployees by more than 900,000 since 1920, 
partly as a normal deflation of military 
activities, but particularly because of the 


vastly improved production efficiency of 
the plants—better machinery, more expe-{QOkla., September, 1907. 


rienced workers, and better shop man- 


agement and executive direction. 


Efficiency methods in locomotive con- 
roundhouse operation, and 


If allowed to stand by themselves, 


these figures would present a dark pros- 
pect; and, indeed, among some they do 
depict grave hardships which it should 
be an imperative concerr of all of us to 
alleviate. 


But these curtailments rep- | 
resent only a part of the situation. 
The higher wages earned by those! 


contrast, surely, be-}| workmen who have been retained in the | general and special. 


factories and railways have stirred a 
nation-wide demand for automobiles, for 
radios, for telephones, for motion pic- 
tures, for cabarets, for restaurants, and 
for countless other contributions to com- 
fort. These must not only be built—they 
must constantly be serviced. That’s 
where the new business aspect of this 
problem comes in. { 


New Vocations Found 
In Tending Automobiles 


Arp Presentep Hervin, Berna 
By THe Unitev States DaiLy 


Award Is Announced 
Of Pershing Medal 
To Naval Riflema 


Miner Pruitt, of California, 
Is Winner of Contest in 


Field of 950 Con- 


testants. 


The highest individual score in the 
National Rifle Team Match at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, was made by Miner Pruitt, 
seaman, according to a statement Oc- 
tober 5 by the Department of the Navy. 

Pruitt, a member of the Navy team, 
made an individual score of 283 out o 


800, and won the Pershing Medal, and 


will hold the Pershing Trophy for a year. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

An enlisted man of the United States 
Navy, Miner Pruitt, seaman first class, 
made the highest individual score in the 
National Team Match at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. There were 950 contestants, the 
pick of the riflemen of the country, who, 
in teams of 10 each, represented the 
regular military services, the National 
Guard, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and civilian clubs of the country. 


High Individual Score. 


Pruitt, a member of the United States 
Navy team which was second in the na- 
tional match, made an individual score 
of 283 out of 300, won the Pershing 
Medal, and will be the holder of the 
Pershing Trophy for a year. 

The Pershing medal is a large, solid 
gold medallion showing on one side Gen, 
John J. Pershing, on the other the Per- 
shing Trophy, and is one of the handsom- 
est medals awarded at Camp Perry. 


General Pershing presented this trophy 4 


in 1919 to the winning team in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France, 
Subsequently it was made a prize in the 
National Team Match awarded by the 
War Department to the contestant mak- 


| manifested during the dramatic days of |ing the highest individual score in that 


match. The medal is also awarded by 
the War Department and becomes the 
permanent property of the winner. The 
trophy remains in the custody of the 
winner for one year. 

Miner Pruitt was born in Marlow, 
He enlisted in 
the Navy at Fresno, Calif., January 5, 
1925, and received an honorable discharge 
from the Navy September 15, 1928. His 
mother, Mrs. Nellie Pruitt, resides at 
1660 Broadway, Fresno, Calif. 


building trades, but thousands of new 
jobs are created for the management, 
accounting, and servicing of this new de- 
velopment. This is exclusive of the 
manual-labor increase. 

With better living conditions, there 
comes, of course, a greater insistence 
upon education, both public and private, 
Little Johnny and 
Mary get the music and dancing lessons 
which poverty had denied their parents; 
hence the 185,000 more teachers of all 
sorts today as compared with 1919. 

A gratifying part of the increase in 
wages for factory workers goes into 
savings and life insurance; hence another 
item on the list of new “servicing” em- 
ployment, namely, 100,000 more life in- 
surance solicitors, and so on, now clam- 
oring at our doors than in 1919. 


These examples illustrate, I think, the 


of stations than can be accommodated and) terms, referred to officials of the two 


11 years. Other significant figures, even ; 


More than 1,280,000 men have found | Way in which the new “servicing indus- 


Misapprehension Asserted. 


“But I notice in your letter to the 
president of the Cebu Chamber of Com- 
merce certain statements which indicate 
a misapprehension of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Governor General in 
such a situation as existed at Cebu and 
concerning which you were writing. By 
strong implication you criticise the cham- 
ber of commerce for having appealed 
directly to me without having first laid 
the facts of the Cebu situation before 


extended to August 1, 1928, by order, 


of the Commission dated June 29, 1928. 


the resulting interference. 
In the transmission of private mes- 


On July 27, 1928, the Commission, after; sages, radio has its peculiar advantages , 


an examination of the three applications| as well as inherent disadvantages. | & 


for experimental station licenses, and 
the four applications for construction 


permits as hereinbefore set forth, and) Of Channels Available 


having further considered the previous 
applications of the applicant, superseded 
by the seven applications above, and not 
reaching a decision that public interest, 
convenience or necessity would be served 


Limited Number 


A complete communication system be- | 
tween continents or between continents | 
and insular bodies contemplates many} 
different points on each continent or is-! 
land from which messages may be sent as} 


unions for settlement; number of work- 
ers, 35. 


summer High School 
Is Public Institution 


In 1925-26 Season 420,000 
Pupils Were Enrolled. 


more amazing, were published in a peri- 
odical just the other day. 

A factory operative now turns out 
32,000 razor blades in the same time he REAR ’ 
a — Fehon — ig out- ("This is an impressive index of the 
| new it is 3.00. es used to be 77— j amazing ee in the number of our 
| 3, a ; 
| In a little more than a decade there | #utomotive vehicles, Which, as I man- 
‘has nan one increase in output | toned = oe oo pond 
ijamounting to per cent in rubber * 

manufacturing, 83 per cent in petroleum for every five persons in the country. 


employment since 1920 in driving and 
ministering to the automobile. About 
700,000 of these are chauffeurs or truck 


Another striking indication o* the same 


| refining, 61 per cent in cement produc- 


tby the granting of any or all of the 
aforesaid applications, ordered that a} 
hearing be held on August 24, 1928, on} 
| said applications. | 

Applicant was duly notified of the | 
time and place of such hearing and on! 
the last mentioned date a hearing was| 
held before the Commission upon the} 


you. And you cite as your authority a 
letter which I wrote last April to Mr. 
Miguel R. Cornejo informing him that 
in a controversy relating to the sale of 
certain lands in Rizal, the control of 
which was placed by law in the hands 
of the Director of Lands, it was his (Mr. } 
Cornejo’s) proper course to proceed toj 


well as an extensive distribution system; The summer high school is generally 
for such messages after they are re-| recognized as an integral part of the 
ceived. In view of the limited number of | public-school system and the school terms 
channels available, the use of radio must| range from four to ten weeks with an 
be confined to a 1elatively small number | average of six weeks, according to a re- 
of points and reliance made on existing} cent statement of the Bureau of Educa- 
systems for the distribution and collec-|tion. The full text of the statement fol- 
tion of messages. With reference to the! lows: 


jtion, 40 per cent in flour milling. In 
| practically every manufacturing activity, 
ithe advance in productivity per man has 
been genuinely striking. ‘ 

The swift advance of the machine has | 
made a deep impression on many sensi- 
tive thinkers, and sume of them have! 
drawn terrifying pictures of a future | 


| 


phenomenon is the increase, since the 
war, of more than 100,000 in the em- 
ployes for attending to (not manufactur- 
ing), electric refrigerators, oil heaters, 
and similar household appliances which 
so vividly typify the liberation of “Mrs. 
Workman” from countless drudgeries. 
The “Better-Homes-in-America” move- 


tries” operate to take up at least a good 
part of the “slack” in the employment 
situation through the evolution of “new 
jobs for old.” There are many other 
instances of this salutary process—many 
j other phases of this significant question 
—and some of these I hope to discuss 
later. 


At this time, too, I shall speak about 
one aspect of the matter that is some- 
times singularly distressing—that “re- 
adjustment” period of varying duration, 
when the former factory worker, whose 
place has been taken by a_ soul-less 
mechanism, has not yet succeeded in es- 
tablishing himself anew. Here, undeni- 
ably, we often find acute perplexity and 
need, and the position of such a worker 
is one that calls for the serious atten- 


exhaust his remedies before the direc- 
tors without appealing to me, and that 
I should not interfere unless my subor- 
dinate were apparently guilty of miscon- 
duct or neglect. 

“In this criticism of the chamber of ! 
commerce you wholly failed to grasp the | 
vital difference between the case at Cebu 
and the case in Rizal. In the Cebu strike 
public order was affected. Violence had 
been threatened, and even committed. 


The insular constabulary had been called| by the granting of any or all of said ap-! 


in to handle the situation. The Organic 
Act, which is the constitution of these! 
islands, places the direct responsibility | 
for the maintenance of law and order 
upon the shouders of the Governor Gen- 
eral. He is the comamnder-in-chief of | 
the constabulary. In case of public vio- 
lence he is given the sole power to call 
out all the law-preserving forces in the 
islands, from the Army of the United 
States to the possecomitatus of citizens. 
He is made directly responsible for re- 


aforesaid applications, at which hearing! 


testimony was presented on behalf of the 
applicant and on behalf of the Commis- 
sion. 

On August 1, 
extended the three experimental station 
licenses hereinbefore referred to, until 
September 1, 1928, pending further ac- 
tion. 

On August 29, 1925, the Commission 
made a finding that public interest, con- 
venience or necessity would not be served 


plications, and denied the same. 


On September 14, 1928, applicant filed | of communication, even under the most’ laboratory, home economics, and shop 


with the Commission a certified copy of 
its “Notice of Appeal” from said find- 
ing, to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Finding of facts: Applicant, the Bull 
Insular Line, Inc., is a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of 


Maine, and is a subsidiary of A. H. Bullj sion considers that it must be guided by! payment based on the number and length| again.” 
40 West Street, New| the facts before it and not by the opin-| of periods. 


S. S. Company, 
York City. 
Applicant has keen operating three 


Island of Porto Rico, it is apparent with- | Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, 
out further consideration, that although} No, 32, Department of the Interior, shows 


radio stations at all Atlantic and Gulf} there were in 1925-26, 392 summer high 


1928, the Commission| Ports might be desirable for direct com-| schools in cities of 2,500 or more popu-| brain has given birth. 


; munication with this island, such a use; lation, with 13,291 supervisors, princi- 


ment sweeps the land. Not only does 
new housing bring employment in the 


world in which man is dwarfed, smoth- 
ered, engulfed—or even utterly destroyed 
|—by the monstrous engines to which his | 


But the more calm students of the} 


|of channels would be uneconomic and} 
| wasteful in view of the large numberof | 
| islands and countries on other continents | 
j precluded from receiving direct commu- 
nication with this coutnry by reason of | 
the scarcity of channels. 

Only a limited number of persons} 
| would be served by the proposed system | 


optimistic assumptions. It is noteworthy 
that many of the merchants petitioning | 
this Commission did so on the ground} 
that they were desirous of obtaining the! 
“benefit of all communication facilities} 
possible.” The extent of the benefit of 
any case is problematical. The Commis- 


ions of those unfamiliar with the inher- | 


subject take quite the opposite view. 
They see the machine as a liberator— 
a swift and facile builder of boundless 
wealth—a creator of new conveniences 
and comforts—a means of lifting much 
of the age-old burden of labor from the 
; Sweating backs of the toilers. 

“For this relief much thanks,” says 


pals, and teachers, and an enrollment of 
421,867 pupils. 

There seems to be a great divergence 
of practice as to the length of class pe- 
riods, which range from 40 to 180 min- 
utes, according to the nature of the 
work; the shorter periods being for aca- 
demic work, and the longer ones for 


work. But the wage earner, who must live 
A majority of the summer high schools! by that sweat, may not be quite so sat- 
employs members of the regular faculty | isfied. What about his job? 
to teach their classes. The salaries vary} He is grateful, of course, to have had 
in the different schools; sometimes a flat; it made easier—but to wipe it out en- 
rate of $150 is paid for the session or a|tirely with one stroke of a machine 
certain percentage of tuition charges, or| piston, so to speak, is “something else 
Is it, one wonders, a question 
Na eee _ {of really divergent interests, of funda- 
Among the peculiarities in the various| mentally clashing points of view? 
school systems the following are worthy | 
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pressing public violence and maintaining 


public order. Under the law this duty is} }- edad 4 ' ‘ issi 
just as personal to the Governor General licenses granted 7 sete Comunlenten. 
as in the Cornejo case the duty of han- | 1 aid stations a located a oe soem, 
dling sales under the Public Lands Act | Porte Rico; New York City; and Balti- 
, Md. 


was personal to the Director of Lands. 
Contact With Santo Domingo 


“Furthermore, the duty of preserving 
order is one so sacred and important that | And San Juan Proposed 
| Applicant proposed to construct sta- 


no matter of form or procedure can be 
allowed to intervene and delay its per- 

In such a case any citizen | tions to be located as follows: Baltimore, 
or group of citizens must be allowed to! Md.; San Juan, P. R.; Tampa, Fla., an 


stations for experimental purposes under 


and the needs of other localities for this! of special mention: The New Orleans 
| service. , ;summer high school is conducted by 
_ In view of the fact that channels in a) Tylane University; the Indianapolis sum- 
limited portion of the frequency band,!mer high school charges tuition and is 
1 i. €., 6,000 to 23,000 kilocycles per sec-| self-supporting; Rochester has a summer 
;ond, are adaptable for intercontinental} junior high school only. 
| services, this Commission considers that)” The Spokane summer high school is 
| those channels should be put to their| conducted as a private enterprise with 
| maximum use and that such factors aS| tuition charges and Saturday sessions. 
| the extent of the territory to be served,|Qmaha has three summer high schools, 
| the population, economic interests, etc.,/ each of which has its own regulations. 


ent limitations of radio communication, 
| 


_ We cannot overlook one vital factor 
,in the whole post-war economic develop- 
ment of the United States. With the 
jonward swep:of machinery there has 
; come a steadily upward trend of income 
jfor the machine operator, and conse- | 
quently of buying power. 


| Data Assembled 
| By Labor Department 


! 
the humanitarian. | 


' Before proceeding to discuss the de-! 
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prehensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United States 
in alt its branches—Legislative, Evecutive and Judictal—without editorial opinion 


d{ should receive adequate consideration. 


;The Philadelphia summer 


High schools | tails of this problem, we must again 


or comment of any kind. Believing that such a daily newspaper would fill a 


formance. 
appeal directly to the Governor General} New York city, all of said stations to, The Commission further considers that| are manned largely by teachers who are | pay tribute to the admirable work of the distinct place in the life of the cmerinen Neen’, the following men and women 


with any information affecting the situ-|communicate with Santo Domingo city,|the primary purpose of applicant is to sub-! 


ation. Such will be the policy of the ex- 
ecutive throughout his term of office. 
Very sincerely yours, Henry L. Stimson, 
Governor General.” 


R. S. D., and to intercommunicate. 
Applicant proposed to use these sta- 
tions for public service correspondence 
and to operate them continuously; and 
further proposed to form a separate cor- 


serve its own interests and tkat public 
use is incidental, this in view of the fact 
that its previous applications provided 


por private use only, The amount of pub- | 


lic business available does not justify the 


graded 90 per cent or higher; and the} Department of Labor, which has investi- 
pupils are divided into homogeneous} gated the whole question scientifically 
groups. and exhaustively. 

| a Taking the 1913 figures as a 100 index, 
wages paid in the United States in 1927 


| .o5 s * 
American Waterway stood at 260, while those in the United 
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: poration for conducting this wireless] use of an additional channel for the pur- 
Concrete Reinforced porstien, Se conducting case at teathecias sommeniine ‘tae To Lakes Advocated 
And W eight Reduced |! The usual routing of messages from} the resultant economic waste would be,' | |. a naeettenees 

cons | Baltimore and Tampa to San Juan is by| &8 an end result, destructive of any bene- | __ [Continued from Page 1.] 
fit that might be achieved thereby. | tariff laws against Canadian farm and 
The grounds for decision are applicable | fish products. 
to the proposed communication system! In view of all these circumstances, it 
with both San Juan and Santo Domingo.| would seem that a deeper waterway to 
From all the evidence before it, and| the sea will be adopted by Congress and 
a consideration of the various factors; constructed, and the all-American route 
involved, this Commission, coneluded that|is, the correspondence with Canada 
public interest, convenience or necessity! clearly shows, the only one available. 
required a denial of the seven applica- | There is a strong agitation, also, for 
| tions hereinbefore enumerated. }prompt action by the Federal Govern- : int 
Pursuant to Sec. 16 of the Radio Act,|ment to control Lake Okeechobee, | 4%d of comfortable living. 
1927, Appelle herewith files the originals! through the present condition of which|, That, objects the skeptic, may be sat- | 
or certified copies of all papers and evi-, about 15,000 lives were, as I understand, | istactory for the worker who held his | 
dence presented to it, upon the original; lost in the recent hurrivane. This con- job, and is operating the machine, but 
and subdequent applications of the Ap-| dition is of the same nature as the Mis-;What becomes of his displaced shop- 
| pellant and in the hearing upon said ap-|sissippi flood problem, and only less in|mate? Where does he figure in the ad- 
lications, together with its orders relat-| magnitude. It will no doubt appeal | vancing wage-scale? 
| ing thereto, strongly to the nation and to Congress. 


Kingdom were 180, but the price-levels 
in the two countries were 145 and 142 re- 
spectively. Our wage scale had gone up 
more than 40 per cent beyond the Brit- 
ish, but prices and living costs in the two | 
countries had kept side by side, 

These figures tell the tale. The ratio 
of buying command of the American 
260 wages over our 145-price-level, as 
compared with the British 180 over its 
142 price-index, gives our worker the 
added margin of purchasing ability that 
has been translated into our new stand- 
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weight Conta tad ieee tas. iq {and ftom New York by’ radio to Ban| 
eoncrete ships, because their excessive —_, dt veene Eis 
weight prove to be a serious handicap. ier distributed - scleanaa The Com- 
alee of oe == “that or mission judicially notices that there are 
ion of the results was possible in the also cable connections between New York 


design of the concrete ships. However, | 97d wee Rico via Haiti. ; 
in the design of land structures of rein-;__“® ork and Baltimore are approxi- 
forced concrete the same principles apply | ~~~~~—— 
as in the design of ships. A saving of 
weight means a saving of mater and sign of reinforced concrete structures, 
generally a saving in cost. are being published as Research Paper 

Conseguently, after the end of the war, No. 9 of the Bureau of Standards, under 
the data weré turned over by the Emer-! the authorship of F. E. Richart, of the 
gency Fleet Corporation to the Bureau, } University of Illinois, who was in charge 
and now these results, with discussion of | of the tests. 


a Ose 





the method for utilizing them in the de- 


® ; a 
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» his opinion is echoed and reechoed by ! 


AvTnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herrin, Berna 
Pusiisuen Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITEn States DAILY 


ews oa Employment Treasury Offers Certifi 


Of Women at Night | 
Said to Be Lacking’ 


Prohibitory Legislation Said | 
To Exist in Only Six- 
teen States at 
Present. 


Needs of Department Placed 


’ 


t 
| exempt, both as to principal and interest, 
from all taxation now or hereafter im- 


States, or by any local taxing authority, 
The United States differs strikingly | except (a) estate or inheritances taxes, 
from the practice of the largest part of |and (b) graduated additional incdme 
the rest of the civilized world in its | taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and 
lack of laws prohibiting night employ- | excess-profits and war-profits taxes, now 
ment for women, according to'a newjor hereafter imposed by the United 
bulletin just issued by the Women’s | States, upon the income or profits of in- 
Bureau of the United States Department | dividuals, partnerships, associations, or 
of Labor. Only in 16 of our States at | corporations. The interest on an amount 
the present time are there any prohibi- | of bonds and certificates authorized by 
*tory laws and these in many cases are! said act approved September 24, 1917, 
limited to one or at most a very few | and amendments thereto, the principal of 
occupations. Whereas in 36 other coun-; which does not exceed in the aggregate 
tries of Europe and Asia practically 
complete prohibition prevailed at the ship, association, or corporation, shall be 
end of 1927, the bulletin states. Thej exempt from the taxes provided for in 
full text of the Bureau’s statement} clause (b) above. 
follows: | The certificatey of this series 
The report, written by Mary D. Hop- - 
«kins, economist, covers the history of 
night work throughout the world, show- 
ing the growth of information concern- 
ing its effects on the individual and to 
society, and the legislation that followed 
this knowledge; medical, social and eco- | 
nomic testimony concerning these ef- 
fects; a discussion of experience of the | 
legal breakdown during the World War, ; 
and the return to more normal conditions 
abroad; and summaries of legislation | 
here and abroad. The texts of the Bern | 
“and Washington Conventions for the | 
abolition of night work are included. 
“Outside of great emergency or ab- | 
solute industrial necessity all night work 
should be abolished and more so for 
women than yor men,” says one medi- 
cal authority quoted in the report and 


will be 


> 


Enrollment Larger 
In Schools for Deat 


Increase in Number of 
Teachers Also Reported 


For 1926-27 Term. 


A total enrollment of 17,582 pupils in 
schools for the deaf in the United States 
during the school-year 1926-27 is 
ported in a bulletin prepared by the Sia- 
tistical Division of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. There was a total of 2,303 in- 

a ia <t . structors in these schools in that year 
hysicians, by life insurance actuaries | S'1UC™ Life tag ahh Ee 
cad by many other scientific investiga- , a cr cae the report, an increase of 
tors. Night work sins against nature in |“ . ; : 

: ee Te Sia Sc : _| number reported in 1922. The explana- 
ae ae ee ee | tory summary of the statistical tables in 
ool P,, far aa heii & —“ ie ; the bulletin follows in full text: 
egy ons we Be eer eee . The report includes statisticts of 168 

eee schools for the deaf for the year 1926-27. 

Double Duties Involved. 

For the night worker, the end is fre- ; supported by the Statc and are wholly or 

quently ruined health, and in most cases | partly under State control, 83 are parts 


this comes far more quickly with the j of city school systems, and 16 are under 


woman than with the man, not only | private control. Seventeen schools have 
because of her different physical {departments for blind children, in addi- 
make-up, but also because her work does , tion to departments for deaf children. 

not end when she leaves the factory, | Schools under State control report 
including, as it nearly always does, the | 1,724 instructors, of which number 408 are 
manifold housel:old cares that await her ; men; city schools report 417 instructors, 
return home. Additional physical evils , Of which number 19 are men; and private 


posed by the United States, any State, | 
or any of the possessions oi the United|tary of the Treasury, in payment of | 


$5,000, owned by any individual, partner- | 


re- | 


or 294 teachers, over the! 


Of this total number of schools, 69 are | 


cates to Retire 


Bonds and Meet Interest Requirements 


at $300,000,000; Federal 


Reserve Banks to Receive Subscriptions. 
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accepted at par during such time and 
under such rules and regulations as shall 
be prescribed or approved by the Secre- 


income and profits taxes payable at the 
maturity of the certificates. The cer- 
| tificates of this series will be acceptable 
to secure deposits of public monies, but 
will not bear the circulation privilege. 
The right is reserved to reject any 
subscription and to allot less than the 
J}amount of certificates applied for and 
jto close the subscriptions at any time 
without notice. The Secretary of the 
Treasury also reserves the right to make 
lallotment in full upon applications for 
smaller amounts, and to make reduced 
allotments upon, or to reject, applica- 
tions for larger amounts, and to make 
classified allotments and allotments upon 
a graduated scale; and his action in 
'these respects will be final. Allotment 
{notices will be sent out promptly upon 
allotment, and the basis of the allot- 
ment will be publicly announced. 
Payment at par and accrued interest 
‘for certificates allotted must be made on 
or before October 15, 1928, or on later 
allotment. After allotment and upon 
payment, Federal Reserve banks may 
issue interim receipts pending delivery 
of the definitive certificates. Any quali- 
fied depositary will be permitted to make 
|payment by credit for certificates allot- 
ted to it for itself and its customers up 
to any amount for which it shall be 
qualified in excess of existing deposits, 
when so notified by the Federal Re- 
{serve bank of its district. 
As fiscal agents of the United States, 
!Federal Reserve banks are authorized 
‘and requested to receive 
and to make allotments on the basis and 
jup to the amounts indicated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the Federal 
Reserve banks of the respective districts. 





Contracts Are Signed 


For Navy Dirigibles 


‘Goodyear Zeppelin Corpora- 


' tion Bid Accepted; Amount | 


| Is $7,825,000. 


| Contracts for the construction of the 


subscriptions | 


———— 


Industri 


‘ | 
In Homes Recruited 


| Parents Induced to Aid in Correcting Defects of Teeth and | ° 
Other Ab Industry in Alaska 


From Foreign-born 
Figures on New. Jersey Are 
Compiled by Children’s 
Bureau of Depart- 


ment of Labor. 


a : 
| Industrial home workers in New Jer-! 
sey are recruited largely from foreign- | 


the United States Department of Labor | 
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al Workers |Physical and Mental Condition. of Pupils 
Improved by Health Measures in Schools 


Progress in preventive measures in 
school medicine is indicated by changes 
in the physical examination of school 
children from a purely medical to a 
health basis, it was stated recently by 
the Bureau of Education. 

Much of the medical examination in 
the past, the statement says, has been 
without results. There is evidence that 


born families, the Children’s Bureau of ; the correction of ‘defects of school chii- | 


dren is now being taken seriously. 


‘(YEARLY 
INDE) 


normalities. 


h 


| spection to a health examination, whic 
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1955) 
‘Breeding of Minks 
| Develops Into Novel 


| 
Farms to Raise Animals Are 


regards not only their present condition, | Becoming Plentiful Ac 


but their future welfare. 

The future is looked to also in protec- 
tive measures against disease, which in- 
clude vaccinations against smallpox and 
diphtheria, and promise soon to include 
scarlet fever. The use of these preven- 
tive measures should reduce not only the 
sick and death rate from these diseases, 


stated October 6 in a summary of a study ; best results are obtained, it says, when | their train. 


on children in industrial home work in 
that State. The full text of the Bureau’s | 
statement follows: | 
Six hundred and twenty-eight families, | 
including 4,353 persons, were visted in| 
the course of the study which was made | 
| 


in Newark, Paterson, North Bergen, 
South River, Sayreville, Hammonton, and 
Vineland. Eighty-five per cent of all 
the mothers in these families were home 
workers and 91 per cent of the families : 
} were foreign born. i 
| “The immigrant woman finds such 
work easy to obtain,” the bureau report 
;says. “Moreover, it does not require | 
} contact with the public, in which she is 
at a disadvantage because of her igno- 
rance of the language and customs of a 
new country * * she probably 
| welcomes it as the first means available ! 
|for earning money to assist the family | 
}in getting a start in the new world. | 
| nce she has begun she continues to do | 
iit and to demand the cooperation of 
other members of the family.” 
Children Follow Trade. | 
Many foreign housewives explain that ; 
| they took up home work as soon as they 
jarrived in this country. and that their 
|children have grown up in_ the trade. | 
{Many of them regret this. As one 
worker interviewed expressed it: “It is 
a curse; if you learn it you have to do 
it all your life.” | 
The attitude of the fathers toward 
home work varied. Some disapproved of 
|; it and “hollered when they saw it around” | 
| because of the small returns or because | 
; they felt uncomfortable in the atmos- 
phere of a home turned into a factory. 
The majority approved and encouraged 
| it for the sake of the earnings. Almost! 
two-thirds of the famalies reported that 
‘they had begun home work to suppie- 
ment the family income which in most 
cases was inadequate, principally because 
of underemployment. 
Hours of Work Long 
Many of the mothers reported working 
five, six, or seven hours a day at indus-, 
trial home work in addition to their 
household duiies and care of the children. 


i 


| 


| the 


parents are at the 
ination. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The physical inspection of school chil- 
dren is fast changing from a medical in- 


present 


Synchronized Radio 
Succeeds in England 


‘Eight Stations Broadeast Si- 


multaneously on Single 
Wave Length. 


Synchronization ot radio waves, 
whereby two or more stations may broad- 
cast on the same frequency without in- 
terference, is being utilized with a high 
degree of success in Great Britain, ac- 
cording to Col. A. G. Lee, assistant en- 
gineer in chief of the British Post office 
Department, in charge of radio and te- 
legraphy. Mr. Lee is in this country, 
with four other British postal officials, 
primarily to study the American land 
telegraphic system. 

Discussing radio orally on October 6 
with officials of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, Colonel Lee stated that eight 
stations at present are being synchro- 


nized successfully on a single wave length: ; 


Each of the stations is of 250 watts 
power. The stations give the same pro- 
grams at night, and, under good condi- 


‘tions, are able to broadcast different in- 


dividual programs during the day. 
Great Britain’s 20 radio stations, said 


Colonel Lee, are operated by the British, 


Broadcasting Corporation, a government 
organization. There 
of any nature broadcast over the sta- 
tions, he declared, explaining that the 
programs were maintained through li- 
cense fees collected for listeners. 

“Every man with a receiver gets his 


broadcasting license from the Post Of- ! 


eyam- | 


is no advertising | 


are to be found in deprivation of sun- 
light, most valuable of natural tonics; 
in frequent injury to sight; and in a 
higher number of accidents due to the 
necessity of working under artificial 
light. 

* Incidental information in 


{schools report 162 instructors, of which ‘apes ae naval dirigibles ZRS 4 and ZRS 
|number 23 are men. This makes a total |5 were signed on October 6 by the Sec- 


; of 2,303 instructors in all schools, an in-! retary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur) 
|crease of 394, or about 21 per cent over! and P, W. Litchfield, president of the, 


jthe number reported in 1922. ln i ‘ aia os 
| State schools report 13,134 pupils and j| Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, Akron, 


1246 graduates. City schools report 3,515 | Ohio. The amount involved is $7,825,000 | 


fice Department for ten shillings ($2.50) 

The majority of the 1,131 children inter-|for a year,” he declared. “The greater 

a day at home work even when schooi! for programs. 

was in session, many of them working at “More than $5,000,000 was collected 

night. last year from listeners. There are about 
Of 334 famalies who kept an account ; 2,500,000 sets in use in Great Britain. 

of their yearly earnings from heme work, No charge is made for licenses for blind 


viewed were also working several hours | portion goes to the broadcasting stations ! 


According to Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin, 1927, No. 3, Department of the In- 
terior, there is a considerable amount of 


| illness of pupils from “minor” ailments, ! 


| such as colds and sore throats. It is not 
likely, however, that these causes of ab- 
| senteeism from school (as well as of 
|chronic disease), will be much reduced 
! save through developments in preventive 
‘medicine. In the meanwhile, the early 
detection and exclusion of pupils having 
these ailments is the only sensible prac- 
tice for all concerned. 

Medical inspection was begun in Bos- 
| ton in 1894, but it was not until 1915 
that this work was handed over to the 
department of education of that city. In 
the past year, a similar change has been 
made in the city of Providence, R. L., 


! 
where such work for many years has 


| been conducted in a thoroughgoing man- 
ner under the direction of the depart- 
ment of health. 
Much of the medical examination in 
| the past has been without adequate re- 
sults, but there is evidence that the ac- 
complishment of the end sought, viz., 
the correction of defects, is now taken 
seriously. With examination and the 
; sending of a written notice of defects, 
little was accomplished; with the go- 
| between explanatory activities of a 
| school nurse, matters were improved; 


but with the presence of parents at the! 


be 
A number of districts in Vir- 


} examination the best r-sults should 
attained. 


ginia report 100 per cent correction of | 


| dental and other defects, and at least 
| one junior high school in another State 
has gone so far as to make a cetrificate 
of sound or repaired teeth necessary 
before graduation. 

In securing the physical improvement 
of the child the school has something 
more in mind than the improvement of 
| his mental responses and his consequent 
; school progress, yet such improvement! 
is expected. It is not easy to measure 
| these results and collate them in statisti- | 
| cal form for the benefit of the skeptical, | 
; for we have no gauge to go by; and we! 
| do not know what would have been the} 
result had their physical or functional! 
defects remained uncorrected. ' 

But we have the unanimous opinion} 
of school principals and teachers that} 
the general mental tone of the pupils! 
{has been improved, and there have been 


| cording to Department 


| Of the Interior. 
| iiadncsatiladiglli 
Mink farming is rapidly developing 
into a novel industry in Alaska, reports 
|from that Territory reveal, according to 


The | but the many defects which are left in|a statement made public on October 7 


j by the Department of the Interior, the 
‘full text of which follows: 

| ‘This little annimal produces one of the 
‘most popular furs and, while it was once 
very generously distributed throughout 
| North America, it has been growing 
steadily scarcer. There is consequently 
la good market for its fur. 

| The mink is a cousin to the skunk on 
‘one side and to the otter on the other. 
lt lives on land and in water and while 
!carniverous will eat either flesh or fish. 
{Here in Alaska the chief element of its 
| diet is peculiar. It is fed upon the flesh 
lof poreupines which are very plentiful. 
The mink is easy to control in captivity 
and since each mother gives birth to five 
lor six young ones in a year, they mul- 
tiply very rapidly. 

Farms Are Plentiful. 

Mink farms are coming to be plentiful 

through much of that part of Alaska ad- 
| jacent to the Government railroad. A 
| typical such farm is that of Garrett Sny- 
‘der at the village of Wasilla near An- 
chorage. Snyder was a section foreman 
'on the Alaska Railroad but gave up that 
| position to develop his mink farm. Dur- 
‘ing the past summer he made shipments 
of mink the return on which was some- 
thing near $10,000. This he regards as 
but a demonstration of the possibilities 
in this new line of business. 

Fox farms are an older development 
| in Alaska and are scattered up and down 
the coast and far into the interior. A 
most advantageous location for a fox 
| farm is on any one of the numerous small 


j islands that fringe the coast of Alaska. 

On these islands fencing becomes un- 

necessary to prevent the animals from 
j escaping and fish which is likely to be 
ithe chief food for foxes is easy to pro- 
‘eure. There are, however, many fox 

farms in the interior, some’of which can 
| be seen in passing on the Alaska Rail- 
| road. 

Many varieties of foxes are native to 
Alaska including the black, blue, white, 
red and silver fox, all of which yield very 
attractive pelts. Foxes grown here in 
the far North have a heavy fur superior 
to that of those grown warmer 
climates. 


in 
the Department of War, 
follows in full text: 

The Commanding General, Third Corps 
Area, has been notified that the Sixth 
Field Artillery, Fort Hoyle, Md., will 


October 6, which 


gathered —- > many statistical reports of marked! . : . ‘ ant : 
i haif reported that they had made ; listeners.” : ; j change in school work, as well as sav-| = Seis Ne ee 
~—- an $100 in the 12 months. Colonel Lee explained that his party | ing in educational effort and monetary | ?"°. bs in and < ttali f tw 

ost of the work was on men’s and| will inspect the telegraphic systems of | outlay. | sed batterion and one Dabtaien Sat 
women’s clothing distributed by manu-/|the commercial companies in the United oe | horse-drawn batteries. The two batter- 
| facturers in New York and Philadelphia. | States with a view to improving the Sixth Field Artill lies of the Sixth Field Artillery to be 
Making powder puts, packing Christmas |British service, operated by the Post Of- | ixth Field Artillery | motorized Se a wi ae eee 
cards, stringing tags, carding buttons | fice Department. He is accompanied by Toate. | INE as “© motoriz - 
and safety pins were a few of about 50 i Sion, Assistant SS erataey of the | To Adopt Motor Units | mental Mechanized Force at Fort Leon- 
kinds of home work in which mothers ; Post Office Department; J. Stuart Jones, | , fo a oa oon rat oe “a 

orses 0 ese eries were se 


! j , 6 rite. = . P oe 
a . Se ate etki |pupils and two graduates, and private !for the construction of both of the diri-; 
hovel 3960 an pong yon |schoole report ro — “¢- — gradu- j gibles, which will greatly surpass in size | 
ployed for 10 hours or more a night and lis 7 582 wae aan aaa 1925 Of 8217, jand performance any other airships built | 
of oe nearly xd ries big oe 2 an 70 | or 22 per cent. lor buildiing in the world, it is said. 
See died donning es 50 to 55: ‘anes Schools preparing teachers for the | The work on the dirigibles will begin 
running not higher, as might "be ex- deaf are as follows; Gallaudet College, |immediately, Mr. Litchfield stated orally, 
pected, but lower in ‘most instances; and | Washington, D. C.; Clarke Schol for the !bat the site for construction of the han- | 
ages of three-fourths of’ the women | Deaf, Northampton, -Mass.; Central In-| gar has not been selected. Under the’ 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.;}terms of the contract the first airship 


es these mothers to be the ones who seek announced. 


(o 


of native pine which it is planned to pro- 


studied ranging between 20 and 40 years. ar, Ml 
Native-born Americans constituted three- | School for the Deaf, New York City; and 
fourths of these night workers. Added; School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
to the status of these women was the | With the exception of Gailaudet, these 
general thoughtfulness concerning their | Schools use oral methods. 

welfare on the part of their employers, | 


as shown in lack of seats, in shortness Sadan Wiles ata sce a 
| The President’s Day 


or complete absence of lunch periods, and 
in overtime. bs 
In spite 7 all br = few eneen- At the Executive Offices. 
tions, even the employer does not bene- ; 
fit, as elaborate cost accounting investi- | October 6, 1928. 
gations in such industries as the South- ! 
ern textile mills show a slowed rate of; 10 a. m.—The Canadian Minister, Vin- 
production by the night shift, a poorer: cent Massey, called to pay his respects 
grade of product, and approximately only | to the President. 
a 2 per cent reduction in operating costs. | 10:15 a. m.—William M. Collier, for- 
In certain cases, certain employers have! mer American Ambassador to Chile, 
asked legislation against night work in called to pay his respects to the Presi- 
order that the laggards in their indus- | gent, 
~ tries might be brought up to date. 10:30 a. m.—Representative Louis C. 
Mothers Seeks Night Shifts. Cramton, of Lapeer, Mich., called to see 
; The strain is of course greatest, says |the President. 
the Bureau, on the married women with ! 
children, and study after study has proven : Ohio, called. 


the night shifts so that they may care | 
for their little ones by day. For example, | reau of the Mint, Robert J. Grant, called 
in an investigation made by the Women’s |to pay his respects to the President. 


Bureau in Passaic, N. J., it was found} 49 m.—Th arge of ' 
that, out of 100 women chosen at random ! pg “ig af sedge Be Arnley 


were married and 92 had children. 

As to the amount of sleep women who 
work at night are able to obtain amid l Er 
the rr and oe of daytime 
in their homes, another investigation of ees oe Pe 
156 ae ewes only 17 having the * “ ia in with sec 

ormal ei ours of sleep, near : Wee a a aa 
third Be 4 fe gay Mo or at |setartel staff and answeriiig mail corre- 
more than a half less than six hours. In {Seon ar 
1917 a small study made by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement of 46 
mothers working at night in packing 
houses found the hours of sleep ranging 
from one to four, with most of these 
mothers not sleeping at all on washing 
and ironing days. 

It has not been in haste, the Bureau 
concludes, but with mature and consid- 
erate judgment based on full knowledge | 
of the facts, that the other leading in-} A total of 3,026,273 persons visited 
dustrial States of the world long since |the national parks and national monu- 
determined to eradicate the employment! ments during the 1928 travel season just 
of women at night. International meas- | closed, it was announced -at the Depart- 
ures to make its elimination general! ment of the Interior on October 7. This 
have been enacted. A nation-wide sur-/figure exceeds by 228,433 the number of 
vey would seem ‘to be advisable to help | visitors to these reservations during 1927 
determine the facts throughout the en-|The statement in full text follows: , 
tire United States. | In 1928, 2,522,188 people visited the 
National Parks as against 2,354,643 in 


’ = 1927. The figures for National Monu- 
Study of Blister Rust ments were 443,197 in 1927 and 504,085 


Nearing Completion |= Seem 


For the first time in its. history travel 
- the Crater oe ote Park in 
: e regon went above the 100,000 mark, 
Survey Is Made in Shenandoah | yhije Hawaii National Park in our island 
. National Forest. territory had more than twice the number 
of visitors as it had in 1927. Small de- 
A preliminary survey of blister rust |‘Te4Ses in travel to parks that normally 
conditions in the Shenandoah National should have shown increases . reflect 
Forest in Virginia begun by the Office of | temporary local agricultural depressions 
Blister Rust Control at the request of | other causes. In the monument group, 
the Forest Service is nearing completion, Carlsbad Cave, in New Mexico, Aztec 
according to a statement made public | R¥ins, also in New Mexico, and the Petri- 
October 5 at the Department of Agricul. | fied Forest in Arizona, all show substan- 
ture. The statement follows in full text; | tial Increases in vistors over past 
The Office of Blister Rust Control has | S°28°"S- 
begun a preliminary survey of blister} 
rust conditions on the Shenandoath Na- 
tional Forest in Virginia. This survey 
was requested by the Forest Service and 
Mr. Pierce started the work on August 
29. He writes: 


Germany. 
12:15 p. m.—The Charge of the British 
mbassy, Henry Chilton, called to pre- 


To National Parks 


‘All Previous Secards Broken 
During 1928 Season. 


tect by Ribes eradication before the blis- 
ter invades the forest. 

The Ribes in the North River district 
so ae eve been scarce, probably aver- 
v . 5 be aging less than 5 per acre. The prickly- 
' Oe this forest, white pine is found |berrier ‘gooseberry (R. cynosbati L.), is 
arse y in the bottoms along streams. |the only species run across so far. Many 

eproduction around seed trees is good. | of the bushes show evidence of grazing, 
i ae equens openings in the 

ormerly used as pastures which it is in-|while the root is that of an old bush. A 

tended to plant, some of them to white survey of the watershed of the Little 
pine. It is these open areas and areas River, a tributary of North River, has 
just been completed. 


forest |the live stem being but 6 to 10 inches long | 


must be constructed in 30 months, and 
(the second 15 months thereafter. 

} Two contracts are involved. The first 
jis for $5,375,000, for the construction of 
the ZRS 4, together with the cost of de- 
signing and the hangar, which after the 
‘vessels are constructed will be retained 
by the Goodyear Corporation for future 
commercial airship construction. The 
second contract was for $2,450,000, in- 
volving the actual construction of the 
ZRS 6. 

| The contract price of $7,825,000 is 
$175,000 under the limit of cost of 
| $8,000,000 set by Congress for the con- 
| struction. The original bid of the Good- 
year Corporation was $7,950,000, but in 
,;the process of negotiations the contract 
i price was reduced $125,000 under the 
| original figure. 

' In addition to Secretary Wilbur and 
Mr. Litchfield, the other executives of 


11 a. m.—Senator Simeon D. Fess, of | both the Goodyear Corporation and the} War 


lent at the signing. The Assistant Secre- 
; ward P. Warner, Commander Garland 
| Fulton and Commander S. M. Kraus 
| were present on behalf of the Navy, and 


Assistant Secretary, Dr. K. 


| Arnstein, Vice President, L. W. Baker, | 


| Counsel for the Goodyear Corporation. 
! After signing of the contract, Assist- 
tconclusion of the negotiations should 
,serve as an impetus to commercial 
lighter-than-air development in the 
United States. 
An official statement made public by 
‘the Department follows in full text: 
The United States Navy Department 
has awarded a contract to the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation for the construc- 
!tion of two rigid airships, greatly sur- 
; Passing in size and performance any 
{other airships built or building in the 
| world. 
! The magnitude of the advance in the 
jart of airship design may be judged by 
| the comparison presented in the following 
| table between the principal characteris- 
‘tics of the new airships, 
| ZRS-5, designed in 1928, and the Navy’s 
| sole rigid airship in service at present, 
{the U. S. S. Los Angeles, designed in 
| 1922 and completed in 1924: 
| L. Angeles ZRS-4 
Nominal gas vol., cu. ft.. .2,470,000 6,500,000 
Length overall........... 658.3 ft. 785 ft. 
Maximum diameter .... 90.7 ft. 32.9 ft. 
! Height overall 104.4 ft. 146.5 ft. 
1 emcee Litt SOM. <0. casa nna 153,000 403,000 
| 60,000 182,000 
5 > 


! 
t 


| eetal Met, Ws... ss caees 
i No. of engines 
! Total horsepower 
| Max, speed, knots....... 
| Range without refueling 

at 50 knots. cruising 
j speed, naut. miles.. 3,500 9,180 

It is particularly striking that the 
| new airships can go more than two and 
ja half times as far as the Los Angeles 
| without refueling. Since the function 
| of naval airships is long-distance scout- 
ing at sea, the great range of the new 
| ships is of the utmost value. 

Probably the most outstanding novelty 
| wil be the provision of a complete air- 
plane hangar within the hull of the air- 
ship, capable of housing five scouting 
airplanes. The airplanes may be raised 
or lowered on a _ trapeze swinging 
through large sliding doors in the bot- 
ton of the hangar. Ariplanes intended 
| for use with the airship will be equipped 
with special hooks above the wings for 
attaching to the trapeze. 

Externally, the new airships will ap- 
pear fuller and less slender than 
Los Angeles. The fair lines of the hull 
will not be disfigured as in past practice 
by external cars containing the engines. 


4,480 
72.8 


ZRS-4 and | 


and children were engaged. 


Reports From Alaska ! 
| Aid Weather Bureau 


Forecasts Improved by Data 


From Point Barrow. | 
, Weather observailons, reported twice | 
daily from the station recently estab- 
lished by the Army Signal Corps at Point 
Barrow, Alaska, have proved important } 
in preparing the weather forecasts for | 
the United States, the Department of | 
Agriculture stated October 6. The fall | 
text of the Department’s statement fol- ! 
| lows: 
station was | 
at Point Barrow, ! 
! Alaska, where the Signal Corps of the | 
Department has a radio station 


| A new Weather Bureau 
‘recently established 


Subject of conference not Naval Bureau of Aeronautics were pres-| available for transmitting weather re- | 


ports. Two daily observations are sent 


11:30 a. m.—The Director of the Bu-,tary o fthe Navy for Aeronautics Ed-!to Seattle by radio, and from there dis- : 


tributed to forecast centers 
i them. 
As early as 1907 weather reports were 


requiring 


: ‘ ae ; ssy, O. C. Kiep, called to present to Jerome C. Hunsaker, Vice President, F.} received by telegraph from Alaska. Since 
who were working nights, all but four the President Prof. Dr. Otto Hoetsch, of | R. Wahl, : ae 


that time, extensions of the field of ob- 
servation in that region and in northern 
Canada have gradually been made, al- 
‘though progress has been slow because 


sent to the President N. G. Jansen and!|ant Secretary Warner stated that the! of the lack of telegraphic communica- 


| tion. In more recent years radio has per- 
| mitted an extension and in the last year 
valuable reports have been received from 
{the McKenzie Basin and from the Hud- 
json Straits region. The most recent ad- 
}dition to current knowledge of these 
|regions is from this station at Point 
| Barrow, Alaska, from which reports are | 
now being received regularly. 
| These reports are not only valuable 
{in daily forecast work but in the weekly 
{weather outlooks which are made on 
| Saturday for the coming week. As a spe- 
cific instance: 
| The cold waves that affect the North 
‘Central States and the lake region pre- 
cede the southeast movement of high- 
pressure areas advancing southeastward 
!from the McKenzie Valley. With reports 
{from Fort Simpson in the McKenzie Val- 
{ley and the report from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, the Weather Bureau will be in 
'a position to indicate, two, or maybe 
'three, days ahead that a cold wave is 
;expected in the lake region or North 
Central States, whereas without such in- 
formation the advance notice might be 
las little as 12 hours, giving little time | 
|for industrial organizations that might 
| be affected to take precautionary meas- 
| ures. 


The engines and the engineers will be 
| housed within the hull, reducing the re- 
| sistence and improving the safety. This 
‘is one of the lessons learned from the 
jloss of the “Shenandoah,” where nobody 

who remained within the hull suffered 
lany injury whatever. The propellers 
| will be supported on brackets from the 

hull, driven by the engines through 

transverse shafts and bevei gears. An; 
important and interesting feature is that | 
the propeller axes can be turned into the 

vertical position to exert up or down 

thrust to assist in taking off or landing 

the airship. 

The hulls of the new ariships, like their 
predecessors, will consist of duralumin 
longitudinal and _ transverse girders, 
with steel wire bracing. The girders will 
be of a new type, stronger and more 


the | efficient than hitherto used. The outside 


will be covered with the characteristic 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Comptroller, Central Telegrahp office, 
London; G. T. Archibald, Inspector of 


Office Department. 


| The Sixth Field Artillery, at 
| Hoyle, Md., 


Fort 
will be motorized to the ex- 


Traffic, and A. E. Stone, Engineer, Post | tent of two experimental motorized bat- 


'teries, according to an announcement by 


| April to the Remount Depot, Front 
| Royal, Va., where they now are avail- 
‘able for issue to organizations. 


WHAT CHRYSLER ENGINEERS 
HAVE FOUND OUT ABOUT 


DODGE BRGInero 


by 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER 


Che corps of technical experts di- 
rected by Fred M. Zeder, Vice- 
President in charge of engineer- 
ing for all Chrysler companies, 


has completed 
study cf Dodge 


Their findings have more than 
confirmed my personal knowledge 
of the soundness and integrity of 
Dodge Brothers methods. 


While certain 


made in conformity with Chrysler 
ideals of luxury and style, Chry- 


sler engineers 


Brothers three new 
Senior, the Victory and the Stand- 
ard—are basically as sound as 
motor cars can be built. 


They report that the very highest 
standard of excellence in materials 
and workmanship is revealed by 


their investiga 


This report more than justifies my 
personal conviction that Dodge 


Brothers new 


remarkable distinctionand quality. 


It explains, in terms of honest 
value, why Dodge Brothers im- 
proved Standard Six commands a 
great and growing market. 


And it confirms my sincere belief 
that the new Victory Six, with its 


in construction 


its very exhaustive 


Brothers products. proves beyond 


original and exclusive advantages 


, is today one of 


the truly great cars of the world. 


In fact, every one of these cars 


the shadow of a 


doubt that Dodge Brothers policy 


rigidly in force 
pendability can 


changes have been 


found that Dodge 
Sixes—the 


them througho 


tions. 


ers good name 


Senior is a Six of 


and assets, and 


tancy in pred 


of building well is today more 


than ever; and that 


Dodge ruggedness and Dodge de- 


be successfully ex- 


pressed in terms of flashing per- 
formance and advanced style. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Cars will 
continue to bear the name they 
have borne so honorably for four- 
teen years, and Dodge Brothers 
dealers will continue to market 


ut the world. 


With the return of personal man- 
agement the entire thought and 
effort of this organization are be- 
ing directed towards a single high 
objective—to make Dodge Broth- 


better still. 


From my complete knowledge of 
all Dodge Brothers advantages 


knowing, as I do, 


the exceptional talents of the men 
who share with me the responsi- 
bility for success—I have no hesi- 


icting for Dodge 


Brothers a future even more bril- 
liant than its magnificent past. 


President, Dodge Brothers Corporation 


a SO 
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Taxation 


Further Reduction 
~ Of Invested Capital 


Denied in Tax Case | 


F igure Used by Firm at Be- O.S.STAPLEY COMPANY v. 


ginning of Year Is Upheld 
By Board of Tax 
Appeals. 


i 


Methods of 


COMMISSIONER 
oF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET No. 
7685. Boarp oF TAx APPEALS. 

The petitioner here had charged off 
certain accounts as worthless and these 
deductions were disallowed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as hav- 


2. “ey ele ” 
PAAUHAU SUGAR PLANTATION CoMPANY | ing been “improperly charged off. 


v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE-| 


The Board of Tax Appeals, in a re- 


NUE. .DocKET No. 13879. BOARD OF | view of the evidence and methods em- 


Tax APPEALS. 

This appeal involved the computation 
of petitioner’s invested capital. The com- 
pany had sustained an operating deficit 
and this was not taken into account when 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
computed the taxpayer’s invested capital 
at the beginning of the year. The deficit 


; | 
was made up, however, out of earnings | 


and later the company declared a divi- 
dend. 


On these facts, the Board of Tax Ap- | 
invested capital | 


peals ruled that the 
should not be further reduced from the 
figure used at the beginning of the year 
by the payment of such dividends. 

W. W. Spaulding, for the taxpayer; 
M. N. Fisher, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and opinion: 

The petitioner is a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia with its principal office at San 
Francisco. The petitioner was _incor- 
porated on February 25, 1899, and since 
that time has been engaged in growing 
sugar cane iri the Territory of Hawaii 
and manufacturing such cane into raw 
rugar. The Territory of Wawaii imposes 
a territorial income tax upon the net in- 
come received during the calendar year 
by a corporation. 

Tax Was Deducted. 

On December 31, 1920, the petitioner 
accrued upon its books as such tax upon 
its 1920 earnings $13,717.96. The tax was 
later fixed at $13,719.20 and paid in two 


equal installments in May and November, | 


1921. In the years previous to 1920, pe- 
titioner had not accrued such taxes but 
had deducted them from income when 
paid. In 1920 it paid $3,110.70 as ter- 
ritorial income tax upon its 1919 in- 


come. In computing its net income for | 
1920 subject to Federal income tax it | 


deducted the territorial income tax paid 


in 1920 on 1919 income and the terri- | 


torial income tax on its 1920 income. 
The Commissioner allowed as a deduction 


only the amount paid in 1920 for tax on! 


1919 income. 

The net income of the petitioner for 
1920 was determined by the Commis- 
sioner in the deficiency notice to be 
$485,532.22, At the beginning of the year 
1920 petitioner had a deficit of $125,- 
719.12 due to losses in operating its busi- 
ness. It had a capital stock of the par 
value of $2,000,000. The Commissioner 
determined the invested capital to be $1,- 
750,270.46 before making any adjust- 
ment for inadmissible assets and $1,- 
743,395.40 after deducting such inad- 
missible assets. In determining each of 
these amounts the Commissioner did not 
deduct the deficit due to operations. Dur- 
ing 1920 petitioner paid dividends as 
follows: July 6, $15,000; August 5, $15,- 
000; September 9, $15,000; October 7, 
$15,000; November 15, $15,000; December 
4, $15,000 

Capital Was Reduced. 


The Commissioner reduced the in- 
vested capital of the petitioner by the 
amount of such dividends, prorated from 
the date of payment. 

Opinion by Phillips: We need not re- 
peat the facts with respect to territorial 
income taxes. At the hearing it was con- 
ceded by both parties that the Commis- 
sioner was in error in refusing to allow 
as a deduction the amount which had 
accrued ss taxes upon 1920 income. 
While the stipulation of the parties in- 
volves a conclusion of law, we are with- 
out any evidence of the basic facts upon 
which its accuracy might be tested and 
therefore assume that the conclusion 
reached is justified by the facts. 

The Commissioner contended that he 
was likewise in error in permitting the 
deduction in 1920 of the tax imposed 


upon 1919 income but paid in 1920. That, | 


also, we are without any evidence upon 
which to determine whether that which 
the Commissioner did in this respect was 
or was not correct. Except for the ad- 
missions in the pleadings that certain 
expenditures relating to the crops 
future years were charged to a crop ac- 
count and deducted when the crop was 


harvested, no evidence has been supplied ; 


as to the method of accounting in 1919 
or in 1920, except with respect to this 
one item of taxes. Whether there was 
a change in the original method of ac- 
counting and, if so, whether such a 
change was with the consent of the Com- 
missioner does not appear. Nor are there 
other facts from which we may de- 
termine what should properly be done 
with the item in question. Since the bur- 
den was on the respondent to show that 
he was in error in allowing the deduc- 
tion and this has not been done, his de- 
termination with respect to this item 
must be followed. 
Petitioner had Deficit. 

The Commissioner determined the in- 
vested capital of the petitioner at the 
beginning of the year to be $1,750,270.46. 
The petitioner had an operating deficit 
of $125,719.12 which was not deducted 
in computing this invested capital. Guar- 
antee Construction Co., 2 B. T. A. 1145. 
The earnings during the first six months 
were sufficient to make good this deficit, 
even after making provision for taxes. 
No dividends were paid during those 
months. It therefore appears that be- 
fore any dividends were paid, petitioner 
had fully restored the amount of iy- 
vested capital which the Commissioner 
determined existed at the beginning of 
the year. 
of the year petitioner paid dividends, but 
the earnings of these last six months 
were sufficient to pay such dividends and 
still leave petitioner with the full amount 
of invested capital which had been al- 
lowed it at the beginning of the year. 
Such dividends were paid from earnings 
of the year and they did not serve to 
reduce the invested capital beyond the 
point to which it had already been re- 
ducec at the beginning of the year. 

At the hearing it was stipulated that 
in computing the deficiency invested cap- 
ital had been erroneously 
$2,510.70, the cost of an easement ac- 
quired in 1899. Proper adjustment should 
be made for this item in recomputing 
the deficiency. 

Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 

September 24, 1928. 


of | 


During the last six months | 


reduced by | 


|ployed by the taxpayer in its account- 
ing, declared that, sine bookkeeping 
|methods were far from being standard- 
ized and there had been frank testimony 
}as to the intent of the entries by which 
{the accounts were charged off, the Com- 
‘missioner should have allowed the de- 
| duction claimed. 
R. M. O’Hara for the taxpayer; Paul 
'L. Peyton for the Commissioner. 
Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: ; 
Petitioner is an Arizona corporation 
having its principal office in the city of 
iMesa. It was engaged in the sale of 
|general hardware and farm implements 
lat wholesale and retail, with a main 
' store at Mesa and branch stores at Glen- 
|dale, Phoenix, and Chandler, Ariz. 
| At the close of the year ended Sep- 
ltember 30, 1920, there was charged to 
| profit and loss on the books of the peti- 
ltioner, through the medium of “Trading 
| Account,” the sum of $15,871.92, which 
lwas composed of the following items: 
{Open accounts, $7,904.90; trade accept- 
lances, $4,314.50; and notes 
| $3,651.62. The journal entry with re- 
spect to the open accounts was as fol- 
| lows: 
| Trading account, $7,904.90; to bad and 
| doubtful accounts: Mesa, $5,937.30; Phoe- 
inix, $1,082.42; Glendale, $773.56; Chan- 
| dler, $161.62. 


Similar Entries Made 

‘For Notes and Acceptances 
Similar entries were made with respect 
'to the notes and trade acceptances. The 
‘assets on account of which the foregoing 
charges were made to profit and loss 
were not diminished at this time by any 
!amount claimed as bad debts. 


accounts-receivable ledger, in which the 
individual accounts were kept. Each 


lthe debit balances of the accounts in this 


ledger, and on these transcripts an of-| 


ficer of the corporation noted what ac- 
icounts should be charged off as bad. 
| When this was done, the loose-leaf ledger 
lsheets bearing the account determined 
'bad were taken out of the accounts- 
jreceivable ledger and placed in a bad- 
|debt ledger. 

| In preparing the balance sheet which 
;accompanied the return, the accounts re- 
|ceivable were taken from the accounts- 


|receivable control account and listed as | 


;assets, and in constructing the liability 
,side of the balance sheet these credit 
|balances in the accounts-receivable con- 
itrol account were set up as a reserve 
for bad debts. Whatever collections were 
j}made in the subsequent year upon the 
accounts here claimed as bad were in- 
{cluded in income for such subsequent 
| year. 

| The open accounts in the amount of 
$7,904.90 were ascertained to be worth- 
less during the taxabie year. Upon an 
audit petitiorer’s return, in connec- 


of 


tion with a revenue agent’s report, re-! 


spondent allowed $5,642.12 of this 
amount. 

| The trade acceptances in the amount 
|of $4,314.50 had been discounted at a 
bank and had been charged back to the 
petitioner. These trade acceptances were 
renewals of original trade acceptances, 
| the originals running for periods rang- 
'ing from three months to six months. 

| The petitioner in making its inven- 
; tories did not include therein certain 
goods which had been ordered. These 
goods were entered in the purchase book 
after the close of 1920. The invoices, 
however, were dated prior to the close 
| of the fiscal year. These invoices were 
|not included in purchases for the fiscal 
year 1920 in determining the cost of 
goods sold. 

| The particular goods in the inventory 
| which were in the gross sales for the 
| fiscal year 1920 could not be identified. 


| Accounts Conceded 

‘To Be Worthless 

Opinion by Littleton: With respect 
|to the debts represented by open ac- 
counts in the amount cf $7,904.90, it was 
stipulated at the hearing that these ac- 
|counts were ascertained to be worthless 
| during the taxable year. This leaves for 
; consideration with respect to this item 
j only the question as to whether they 
were charged off within the meaning of 
the statute so as to entitle the petitioner 
| to the deduction on account thereof. 

| While we have held that the statute 
|is clear and unambiguous as requiring 
{that the accounts must be charged off, 
|we have not required, nor do we think 
|the statute contemplates, any particular 
jmethod of accomplishing this purpose. 
| In other words, we have recognized that 
accounting and bookkeeping systems are 
far from being standardized and that the 
| “charge-off” may be effected in a variety 
;of ways and yet be sufficient for sub- 
| stantial compliance with the _ statute 
which is all we consider necessary. 

As we said in the Mason Machine 
| Works Ca, 3 B. T. Ai 745, “It is not 
the physical act done within the year to 
which Congress has referred, but to the 
setting up of evidence of the ascertain- 
ment or worthlessness substantially as of 
the date of such ascertainment and in 
confirmation thereof.” 


| Method of Handling 


Accounts Explained 


When viewed in the foregoing manner, 
we find that the petitioner substantially 
complied with the statute in writing off 
these accounts. After it has been -as- 
certained that certain accounts were 
worthless, an entry was made charging 
condita Accounts” (Profit and loss) and 


| 


‘ 


crediting an account denominated “Bad 
‘and Doubtful Accounts.” This latter ac- 
counts was segregated for each of the 
stores operated by the petitioner on the 
| basis of the worthless accounts applicable 
;to each store. 
| In explanation of why the credit was 
made in this way rather than to the ac- 
counts themselves, which world have 
eliminated them from its books, peti- 
tioner’s secretary - treasurer testified as 
follows: 

Q., Mr. Stapley, the stipulation just read 
into the record shows that no entry was 
| made on the individual accounts receivable 





receivable, | 


The petitioner maintained a loose-leaf | 


month a transcript was made showing | 
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“Invested Cap 


\Taxpayer May Choose Own Method 
Of Charging Off Bad Debts on Books 


Commissioner Held to Be Required to Accept Evidence on 


Accounting. 


at the time these bad debts were charged 
off. What happened to the individual 


; accounts ? 

A. They were placed in the bad debt 
ledger; taken from the record ledger and 
placed in a bad debt ledger. 

Q. Were they kept in that bad debt 
lledger indefinitely? 

A. No, not indefinitely; we kept them 
ee until such time as they are absolutely 
determined hopeless, and then we filed 
them away. 

Q. And they are thereupon no longer a 
part of the records? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was your reason for not doing 
this with the individual accounts receivable 
and for not actually charging these bad 
debts off on the accounts receivable control 
account; why did you charge them to a bad 
debt ledger and keep them before you? 

A. We always kept them before us in the 
hope of collection; just because we charge 
: off, we do not entirely give up the 
idea of trying to enforce collection. 

The same witness further stated that: 

My intention was and what I thought was 
being done was that they were being 
charged off; not a reserve, but charged off. | 
| Whatever amounts were collected on | 
these accounts in subsequent years were | 
reported as income. 

When we consider the above facts, to- 
lgether with the frank and unequivocal 
jcharacter of the witness’ testimony, we | 
}ean not escape the conclusion that what 
|the petitioner sought to accomplish was | 
la ‘charging off” of these acounts. 
| The first objection raised by the re- | 
spondent to such a conclusion is the 
|fact that in preparing the balance sheet | 
| which was submitted with its return, the | 
faccounts were shown as assets with an | 
jitem on the liability side in the same 
jamount demominated “Reserve for Bad | 
| Debts.” That is, what the respondent 
| Says is that the effect of the “charge-off” 
was to charge “Profit and Loss” and; 
;credit “Reserve for Bad Debts” and thus | 
;not only have the assets on the balance 
sheet, but also leave the surplus unim- 
| paired. 

But we do not understand this is to be | 
the effect of the entries. We find no evi- 
dence, either in the testimony or in the! 
books which were submitted in evidence, | 
showing the existence of a reserve ac-| 
}count on the petitioner’s books. While 
the record shows that the accounts as 
such remained on the books after the 
making of the “charge-off” entry, it ap- 
pears that they were so kept merely 
for the purpose of maintaining a follow- 
up memorandum of each account. 

The accounts which both parties to this 
|proceeding have stipulated were worth- 
less, were so designated by individual | 
accounts placed in a bad debt ledger, and 
s¢gregated for the four stores where | 
the accounts were imcurred. In this! 
manner, accounts which were worthless 
and which are here shown to have been 
charged to profit and loss were eliminated | 
from among the good accounts. In this | 
sense, accounts which were worthless 
within the meaning of the statute could 
be followed up, and only for this. pur- 
| pose does it appear that they remained | 
/on the petitioner’s books. 

Apparently, then, when petitioner came | 
‘to prepare a balance sheet as at Septem- 
ber 30, 1920, to accompany its income tax | 
|return, it reflected the existence of these | 
accounts on its books by showing the) 
;accounts in total on the asset side and | 
a reserve in the amount of the worth- | 
less debts on the liability side. From all | 
the facts in the record, we do not inter- | 
jpret this as meaning that the reserve} 
shown on this balance sheet was con- 
sidered as a part of surplus, but rather! 
that it was in the nature of a valuation 
reserve which had the effect of offsetting | 
= worthless accounts shown on the asset 
side. 

Substantial Compliance 


With Statute Is Found 

In consideration of the foregoing, the 
!Board is of the opinion that the acts 
{done by the petitioner constituted a sub- 
stantial compliance with the statute with 
respect to charging off the open accounts 
in the amount of $7,904.90, and, accord- 
ingly, a deduction of this amount (which 

$2,262.78 in excess of that previously 
allowed) should be allowed as a de- 
duction from gross income. 
| With respect to the trade acceptance, 
|the evidence introduced is insufficient to | 
show that they were ascertained to be | 
worthless during the taxable year. The | 
evidence consisted merely of a statement | 
jshowing that the trade acceptance had | 
; been charged back to the petitioner by | 
jthe bank. This does not prove worth- | 
lessness. 

The claim of the petitioner for a de- 
duction on account of notes receivable in 
|the amount of $3,641.62, included in the 
total amount of $15,871.72 representing 
so-called bad debts, was withdrawn by 
ithe petitioner and no evidence was intro- | 
|; ducted in respect thereto. The action of | 
the respondent in disallowing the deduc- 
tion, is therefore, sustained. | 

This leaves for consideration the ques- 
tion as to whether the petitioner is en-| 
|titled to have its purchases increased | 
jover that allowed by the respondent for | 
;goods not entered in the purchases ac-| 
|count until after the close of the taxable | 
year, but invoices of which were dated | 
| prior to the close of the year. 
| The items included in these invoices | 
|could not be identified. It could not be | 
| determined definitely whether they were | 
j}included in sales made during the year 
;or whether they were included in inven- | 
tories. The witness for the petitioner 
testified as to the general custom of the! 
petitioner and that if that custom had 
; been followed with respect to these par- | 
{ticular goods, the goods would undoubt- 
edly have been received before the close 
jof the fiscal year 1920 and would have | 
jeither been included in the sales or in- 
ventories at the close of the year. 

’ The testimony at most gives rise only 
,to a presumption and in our opinion is 
j not sufficient to establish the claim made. 
| There is no preponderance of evidence to 
|show that the action of the respondent | 
jn this regard was incorrect. | 

Reviewed by the Board. 
will be entered under Rule 50. 

September 26, 1928. 


is $2 





( 


Judgment | 


| a 
Sense of Decision Changed 
By Omission of Word | 


In the full text of the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of! 
Louis Ginsberg v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, published in the issue of 
October 2, Yearly Index Page 1904, the! 
word “not” was omitted from the third 
from last paragraph. The paragraph | 
should have read: 

“The petitioner’s return having been | 
false with intent to evade tax, assess- | 
ment is not barred.” 
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Bad Debts 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, apzroximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


COUNTING: Deduction for Bad Debts: Intent of Taxpayer: Evidence. 
—Where a taxpayer entered certain items on its records with the intent 


to charge off the amounts therein as bad debts and with the belief that its 
records showed the accounts to have been abandoned, and so testified, the 
taxing authorities may not disturb the result obtained by the taxpayer solely 
on the ground that the method of charging off the bad debts was improper.— 


O. S. Stapley Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1956, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


EDUCTIONS: 


of the foreign business.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Corporation: 


Individual: 


Taxes: Art. 131, Reg. 42: 


1918 Act.—Where the operation of a foreign branch by a citizen of the 
United States or a domestic corporation resulted in a loss because of a 
difference in current rates of exchange, there being an actual gain derived 
from the operation of the branch in terms of the currency of that country 
in which it was located, the amount of foreign income taxes paid on such 
income is not allowable as a credit under section 238 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, but should be treated as deduction in computing net income, 
provided such taxes are not reflected in the loss sustained in the operation 


(G. C. M. 4969.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1956, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


NCOME TAX: Deductions: 


of 1918: Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury decision based 


Taxes: 


Federal Estate Tax: Revenue Act 


on The Fourth and Central Trust Company, of Cincinnati, Executor, v. 


United States, Court of Claims. 
Page 432, Volume III.): 


Whete the 


(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 


books of account of the estate of a 


deceased are kept on the basis of cash receipts and disbursements the Fed- 
eral estate tax due and payable in 1920 but paid in 1921 is not deductible 
from gross income in 1920 even though interest on the estate tax was paid 
from the date it became due as a condition to the allowance of an extension 


of the time for its payment. 


The decision in the case, of United States 


v. Mitchell, 271 U. S. 9 (T. D. 8865), followed—T. D. 4226. 


PW 


VESTED: 


Computation: 


Operating Deficits: 
taxing authorities computed the taxpayer’s invested capital at the begin- 


Dividends.—Where the 


ning of a year and took no account of an operating deficit, and such operat- 
ing deficit was made up by earnings during the taxable year after which 


divid 


ends were deelared, held: 


The invested capital as computed at the 


beginning of the year should not be further reduced by reason of the pay- 
ment of such dividends—Paauhau Sugar Plantation Co., v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. 


Col. 


(Board of Tax 
1 (Volume III.) 


Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1956, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeal 


The calendar of’ the United States! 


October 


40112, 


| Board of Tax Appeals for October 4, 8 
| and 9, 1928, was prir:ted in the issue of 


1, Following is the calendar 


‘from those dates to October 15: 


October 10, 1928. 
Edmund D, Adcock (motion). 


12705 and 12616, Alexander County Na- 


39976, 
39440, 
cause). 
5123, 
38055, 


14517 


} Coal Co. 


15549, 
14986, 


| tional Bank (motion). 


American Trust Co. (motion). 
Manuel F. Avila (order to show; 


Anita M. Baldwin (motion). _ 
Bank of Pittsburgh N. A. (motion). 
and 14516, ‘Bankers en 
Estate Herschel Bartlett. 

and 21389, Estate Michael F. Burns 


(motion). 


14597, 
15506, 
19452, 
19451, 


John T. Burns & Sons. 
Central Ice Company. 
J. Solis Cohen, Jr. 
Vernon Cook. 


5534, Covington Cotton Oil Co. (motion). 


27701, 
14518, 
Coke Co 
15510, 
9, 
1 8, 
1125 
ing 
30064, 
39822, 
15582, 
11173, 
11907, 
3642, 
tion). 
19738, 
10786, 


40113, 
36891, 
19443, 
15996 


8 and 21667, Engineering & Contract 
Publishing Co. 


Powell Crichton (motion), | 
and 31305, Crystal Block Coal & 


Ellen Doyte. | 
| 


° 


Mary Doyle. 
Eastern Talking Machine Co. 


Farmers Elevator Co. (motion). 
Garber Gas & Fuel Co. (motion). 
Gill Manufacturing, Co. 
L. Goldman (motion). 
H. Goldman (motion). 
Grand Rapids Rry Goods Co. nt 


} 
' 


Grinnell Brothers. 
Gus Sun Booking Exchange Co. 


} (motion). 


George 1. Haight (motion). 
Harrington Emerson (motion). 
Thomas S. Husk. 


, James F. Jackson (motion). 


William P. Jackson. 


, Kenney-Kennedy Co. 
, Kenney-Kennedy Realty Co. 


Kennedy’s of Providence. 
Allen Klivans. 


, Lewis O. Klivans. 


, James F. Mahon (motion). 
23, Marx Hide & Tallow Co. 
, Harry T. Poor. 


, Mary Bell T. Randall. 
, River Excurston Co. 


, W. F. Roberts Co. (motion). 
, Edwin W. 


16603, 
15548 


Laguna Lands. 
J. Landis Shoe Co. (motion). 
George A. Mahl. 


Clarence J. Porter. 


Readsboro Chair Co. 
Renier Music House, Inc, 


Robertson. 

J. W. Robinson (motion). 
T. J. & Victoria V. Rogers. 
Louis Sherman. 

Simplex Engineering Co. 
Standard Rice Co. (motion). 


| 
| 
| 


, William F. Stofford. 
, Isaac T. Starr. 


Stewart Iron Co.. Ltd. 


2 and 25275, D. J. F. Strother. 
, Emily D. Summer Estate. 
, W. D. Swann (motion). 


T. W. Teter (motion). 


4, Union Blde. Co. 


79, 18680, 26655 and 26656, Z. T. 


Vin- 


, W. F. Workman. 
, Wenger-Armstrong Lubricating Co. 


15563, 


19454, 
11157 
ing Co. 
15614 
11357 
13085, 
19464, 
15624, 
5693, 
15595 


15666 
9001, 

9002, 

9008. 

19739, 
19751, 
15684, 
11999, 
15664, 
15607, 
19743, 
34588, 


Woodrow Lee Trust. 

October 11, 1928, | 
Akron Lamp Co. j 
and 35850, Allegheny River Min- 


American Bag Co. 


, Bates-Bowman Corp. 


Wm. H. Burger Estate (motion). 
Cameron State Bank. 

W. J. Chapman. 

Conley Tin Foil Corp. 

Estate of Geo. W. Dilks, Jr. 


5, Eagle Pencil Co. & Hudson Lum- 


Gantz Tank Co. 

and 15665, Holters Company. 
Annette T. Jackson (motion). 
George A. Jackson (motion). 
Willis K. Jackson (motion). 
Rodney Wilcox Jones. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. 
Lenox Shops, Inc. 

Frank W. Lightner. 
Metropolitan Tobacco Co. 
New York Pie Baking Co. 
Peru Trust Co. 

Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad 


Co. et al. 


15654, 
15606, 
15683, 
19453, 
11500, 
8999, 

9000, 

15630, 
15604, 
15653, 
10649 
19463, 


15625, 
15754, 
15570, 
19759, 
19481, 


John W. Preston. 
George L. Rickard. 
Elgin A. Simonds Co. 
Mrs. Maud Denlap Skellaberger. 
Times Printing Co. 
Frank T. Tindle (motion). 
Jackson & Tindle (motion). 
Union Company. 
United States Tobacco Co. 
J. A. Wiley. 
and 29037, Wilkins & Lang. 
David A. Yoder. 

October 15, 1928. | 
A-1 Cleaners & Dyers Co., Inc. 
Estate of Lionel E, Z. Aaronson. 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. | 
Atlantic Printing Co. | 
Automatic Sprinkler Co, of Am. 


15744, Sydney Bernheim. 

15729, Isidor L. Blum. 

19468 and 21050, Cambria County Coal Co. 

12840, Century Music Pub. Co. (motion). 

8651, Helen J. Clark. 

15727, Clough-Hartley Co. 

15702, Commonwealth Oil & Refining Co. 

15728, Everett Logging Co. 

8540 and 15618, Fairmount & Cleveland 
Coal Co. (motion). 

15704, Glenside Woolen Mills. 

20955, Griffin Button Co. 

11600, Griffin Button Co., Inc. 

15677, International Royalties Co., Ltd. 

15712, Ithaca Theatre Co., Inc. 

15660, Jacob Brothers Co. 

19480, Lawton Mills Corp. 

19763, Sol Lesser. 

19492, J. R. Libby Co. 

15706-15707, Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co. 

19484, J. A. Migel, Inc. 

29064, Walter G. Moorehead. 

8650, Imogene W. Mooris. 


19466, Pittsfield & North Adams R. R.: 


Corp. 
19489, Planters Oil Mill & Mfg. Co.- 
15730, Lester L. Roth. 
15709, Royal Blue Line Co., Inc., et al. 
11564-23401, Self-Locking Carton Co. 
19485, Southern Steel Co. 
15700, C. S. Smith. 
15616, Springfield Real Estate Co. 
19028, Standard Slag Co. 
17969, Stimson Mill Co. 
15739, Mary R. Stubbs. 
18475, 25842 and 29779, Standard Life Ins. 
Co. of America. 
15724, Sunset Fuel Oil Co. of Ariz. 
11539, Tex-Penn Oil Co. 
15688, Texas Chief Oil & Gas Co. 
157083, Textile Embossing & Ribbon Co., 


Ine. 
15745, W. O. Thompson. 
, a Transue & Williams Steel Forg- 
ing Co. 
19787, Van Wie & Moorhead. 
20599, Van Wie & Moorehead. 
15735 and 18481, West Virginia Water & 
Electric Co. 
15673, Wheelwright Constructi 40. 
8649, Ruth J. Whyte et al. lies 
15732, Wilkins-Ricks Co. 
8710, Constance C. Wood et al. 
11901, Wright Lumber Co. 
9726, 32887 and 15519, Wyatt Lumber 
Company. 


Fall Fruits Adapted 
| For Making Jellies) 


Addition of Pectin Not Needed 
For Many Varieties. 


Concord and fox grapes, tart apples | 


and sour quinces are among the best 
fall fruits for jelly making, because their 
juices contain two of the substances es- 
sential to the formation of a jelly—pectin 
and acid. This is stated by the Bureau 
of Home Economics in an article on the 
subject just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

When sugar is cooked with any of 
these fruit juices, usually in the propor- 
tion of three-fourths of a cup of sugar 
to one cup of juice, the “jelly test” will 
be obtained in a few minutes; that is, 
the sirup will flake or sheet off the 
spoon, indicating that the jelly stage 
is reached. 

Specialists of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture say that it should not be neces- 
sary to add pectin to make good jelly 
from the above fruits. Added pectin 
may be used to make jelly from fruits 
which contain little or none of this sub- 
stance such as strawberries or rhubarb. 

Added acid, in the form of lemon juice 
or tart apple juice, is sometimes needed 
even when sufficient pectin is present, as 
in the case of quinces which are not sour, 
or sweet plums, or blackberriers. As 
pectin is ofen made from apples and 
stored for later use in jellies, it is ob- 
viously unnecessary to add any pectin 
when making apple jeily from suitable 
apples, sufficiently tart in themeslves. 

Many jellies offered for sale are made 
from a combination of apple and other 
juices because this insures a good firm 
jelly texture, and the apple flavor is 
seldom as pronounced as that from which 
the jelly takes its name. 

Sometimes the unnecessary use of 
added pectin results in a jelly that does 
not keep well, because of insufficient 
cooking. It is desirable to cook any jelly 
very quickly and carefully, but if there 


is too much pectin present the jelly stage | 


may be reached before the juices are 


result. 
To make good plain apple jelly, choose 
apples of a fairly tart variety that are 


@ 
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Trade Commission Approves Five Rules 
| Of Fair Practice in Cottonseed Oil Business 


Eight Resolutions Also Endorsed as Expressions of Pur- 
poses of Mill Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


contracts, and other policies regarding 
the buying and selling of cottonseed. It 
was recommended also that in order to 
conform to the principles of these rules, 
a uniform practice contract and account 
sales form should be used in all trans- 
actions. 

Rule No. 7, accepted as an expression 
of the trade, provides that “any contract 
post-dated or pre-dated, or entered into 
without authorization and definite com- 
;mitment at the time it is made by both 
parties thereof, is an unfair method of 
competition.” It was directed by the 
Commission that the following notation 

| be attached to Rule No. 7: 

“This rule is construed by the Com- 
mission to condemn, predating of con- 
tracts for purchase of seed or sale of 
products except to conform to a bona 
fide agreement for purchase or sale on 
| the pre-date. To that extent and with 
| that’interpretation the rule is accepted 
| by the Commission as an expression of 
| the industry.” 


'Predated Contracts 
Restricted by Rule 


Approximately 9" per cent of the cot- 
| tonseed oil industry was represented at 
| the trade practice conference when these 
|rules were adopted by the industry. 

An outline of the conference and its 
; results follows: 

| A trade practice conference for the 
| Cottonseed Oil Mills Industry was held 
{at Memphis, Tenn., July 24, 1928, at 
which Commissioner Edgar A. McCul- 
loch, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
presided, assisted by M. Markham Flan- 
jnery, director of trade practice con- 
ferences, 

George H. Bennett, of Dallas, Tex., 
was unanimously chosen secretary of the 
conference, Appearances were entered, 
and it was estimated that, based on vol- 
|} ume, approximately 95 per cent of the 
industry, covering 14 Southern States, 
was represented. 


Elimination of Unfair 
; Methods of Competition 


Commissioner McCulloch, in addressing 
the conference, stated in substance that 
; the policy of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was to encourage industries 
through the trade practice conference 
method to eliminate unfair methods of 
competition by purely voluntary action 
on the part of an industry. 

He called attention to the fact that 
; prior to the institution of the trade 
pracice conference procedure, the prac- 
tice was to issue complaints, after in- 
vestigation, against any who were be- 
| Heved to have violated the law; these 
complaints were then tried before the 








Deduction Denied Tax 
On Foreign Income 


Credit Held Not to Be Allow- 
able Unless Operation Loss 
Was Sustained. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4969. 
The General Counset, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, was asked whether the 

taxpayer, an American citizen or domes- 
tic corporation, was entitled to credit 
on taxes paid a foreign government on 
income derived from operation of the 
taxpayer’s foreign branch when there 
was actually a profit showing but which 
profit was effected by a difference in 
exchange. 

The ruling was that no credit was al- 
lowable and that the amount should be 
treated as a deduction only if the amount 
was not reflected in the loss sustained 
in the operation of the business. 

Following is the full text of the memo- 
randum opinion: 

In some of the years during which the 
Revenue Act of 1918 was in effect the 
dollar value of foreign money fluctuated 
; very greatly. As a result domestic cor- 
| porations having branches in foreign 
countries reported for some years a loss, 
{in terms of dollars, whereas there was 
|a profit, in terms of foreign money, on 
| which a foreign income tax was paid. 

' Domestic Corporations. 

The question arises as to whether in 
such cases the domestic corporation is 
} entitled to a credit under the provisions 
| of section 288 of the Revenue Act of 

1918 for taxes paid to a foreign country. 
| That section provides in part as follows: 
' See, 238. (a) That in the case of a 
| domestic corporation the total taxes im- 
posed for the taxable year by this title 
; and by Title II shall be credited with 
the amount of any income, war-profits, 
and excess-profits taxes paid during the 
taxable year to any foreign country, 
upon income derived from _ sources 
therein, or to any possession of the 
United States. 

(b) This credit shall be allowed only 
if the taxpayer furnishes evidence satis- 
factory to the Commissioner showing 
the amount ef income derived from 
sources within such foreign country or 
| Such possession of the United States, as 
the case may be, and all other informa- 
tion necessary for the computation of 
+ such credit. 

Deduction Refused. 

If the operation of a foreign branch 
by a domestic corporation results in a 
loss in terms of dollars, no credit under 
section 238 is allowable. A condition 
precedent to the allowance of such 
| credit is a showing of income in terms 
of dollars derived from the foreign 
source. The amount of any foreign in- 
come taxes paid under such circum- 
stances, however, is a deduction from 
gross income in cqgmputing net income, 
provided the amount of such taxes is 
not reflected in the amount deducted as 
a loss, in terms of dollars, sustained in 
the operation of the foreign business. 

A similar ruling is applicable in the 
case of a citizen of the United States 
; having a branch of his business in a for- 
eign country. 


not overripe, extract the juice from the 
entire apples—skins, cores, everyth pg 


| thoroughly cooked, and fermentation will | but the damaged parts, which should be 


trimmed out—and you will have the basis 
of a clear, sparkling, tasty jelly that 
will stand up well and cut smoothly, 


Commission, and, if sustained by the 
evidence, the respondents were ordered 
to cease and desist; that experience has 
justified the commission in encouraging 
the holding of trade practice conferences, 
and that it will send a presiding officer 
to assist the particular industry when- 
ever such conferences are authorized. 

The Commissioner then dealt with the 
jurisdiction of the commission, the pur- 
pose of the present conference, and the 
procedure to be followed, the public 
interest involved. 

Christie Benet, general counsel of 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, followed, reading a statement 
upon which, he said, the industry has 
been acting in trying to set up the pro- 
posed resolutions. The statement was 
as follows: 

“The Cottonseed Oil Industry believes 
that the oil mills, as the agency which 
buys the cottonseed and manufactures 
it into products of great value to man- 
kind, fill a necessary and proper function 
in relation to a basic agricultural product 
and are entitled to a fair return for such 
services. They owe a duty alike to the 
farmer who produces the seed and to the 
consuming public which buys the 
products thereof. 


Fair Price to Be Paid 


For Raw Materials 


“That duty includes the obligation to 
pay a fair price for the raw material, to 
deal fairly with labor, to manufacture 
efficiently, to eliminate waste, to sell the 
products at a fair price, to develop new 
uses, to approve and encourage sound and 
fair trade practices and to condemn and 
prevent bad and unfair practices. 

“In order to perform that duty it is 

advisable to encourage proper economic 
and ethical principles in the industry, to 
the end that competition may be open 
j and constructive, and not secret and de- 
| stenetive. With these purposes in mind, 
| thé mills therefore declare that it is good 
practice in the operation of crushing 
cottonseed to abide by the following 
principles. 

“Now that is a short,, concise state- 
ment,” he added, “of the objects 

!which the mills have in mind in 

this entire trade practice  confer- 
ence, and we think, for the sake of 
the record, and also to be included in 
| any publications that are made, that this 
statement which I have just read should 
be formally adopted by this body by 
resolution, if it shall have a majority 
vote, and to that end I therefore move, 
that the statement I have just read be 
| adopted as the statement of principles 
on which the industry wishes to establish 
a code of trade practices, and on which 
this conference will be based.” 


i Principles Adopted 
| By Trade Conference 


| The above statement of principles was 
unanimously adopted by vote of the Con- 
ference. The resolutions comprising rules 
of business adopted by the Conference 
have been rearranged in groups; those 
appearing under Group [ are affirmatively 
! approved by the Commission; those ap- 
pearing under Group II are accepted as 
expressions of the trade. The Commis- 
sion directed that the following nota- 
i tions be attached to Rule 7, of Group II: 

“This rule is construed by the Commis- 
sion to condemn predating of contracts 
| for purchase of seed or sale of products 
except to conform to a bona fide agree- 
ment for purchase or sale on the pre- 
| date. To that extent and with that in- , 
terpretation the rule is accepted by the 
Commission as an expression of the ins 
dustry.” 

The full text of the rules as ar- 
ranged will be published in the is8- 


sue of October 9. 


American Apples 
Active at Liverpool 


Good to Brisk Demand Noted 
For Barreled Stock. 


A good to brisk demand for American 
barreled apples was met at the Liverpool 
auction during the week, but only a 
moderate demand for most of the boxed 
stock offered, the fruit specialist of the 
Department of Agriculture in Europe, 
Edwin Smith, cabled the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in a report on the 
British apple market made public Octo- 
ber 6. The report follows ip full text: 

Virginia Yorks and Jonathans were in 
liberal supply but supplies of all other 
barreled apples were light. Barreled 
varieties in general were only in fair 
condition due largely to the effects of 
heat and many were showing a large 
number of slacks. Boxed stock was in 
| light to moderate supply. x 

Virginia Yorks in good condition met 
with an active demand, U. S. Commer- 
cial, 2% inch stock, bringing from $5.60 
to $5.84 per barrel. Poorly colored 
Yorks brought from 50 to 70 cents per 
barrel less. There was also an active 

demand for Virginia Jonathans, fruit in 
good condition ranging from $6.57 to 
Ee per barrel for U. S. Commercial, 


2% inch stock. Poor condition stock 
brought from 75 to 95 cents per barrel 
less. Light supplies of Virginia Delic- 
ious were offered. These met with a 
brisk demand, selling at from $7.18 to 
1 $7.30 per barrel for U. S. No. 1, 2% inch 
stock. The market for barreled apples 
in general was showing strength at the 
end of the sale, states Mr. Smith. 

There was a good demand for the mod- 
* There was a god demand for the mod- 
erate supplies of Washington Jonathans 
available. Extra Fancy fruit, sizes 150, 
163, 175, brought $3.53 per box against 
$3.65 last week. All other boxed varie- 
ties were only in moderate demand. 
Fancy Gravensteins from Oregon, 
although only in fair condition, ranged 
from $2.92 to $2.98 per box as against 
$2.62 to $2.68 last week. Moderate sup- 
plies of California Spitzenbergs were 
offered, fancy grades of 150, 163, 175 
sizes bringing $2.68 per box. 

Prices paid in Glasgow for American 
apples were about the same as _ those 
realized in Liverpool with the exception 
of York Imperials, which sold about 50 
cents per barrel below the Liverpool 
level. The London market for barreled 
stock was somewhat higher this week. 
‘Virginia Yorks ranged from $6.08 to 
$6.33, Jonathans from $6.81 to $7.30, 
and Grimes from $5.84 to $6.33 per 
barrel. 
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Commerce Chemicals 


Foreign Trade 


Germany.—33704, advertising device, 
electric; 33704, advertising materials and 
apparatus; 33718, automobile accessories; | 
83796, coal tar and light oil distillates; 
33738, coffee grinding machines; 33742, 
cotton; 33804, floor scraping, waxing, and} 
polishing machines; 33687f, fruit, dried; 
33733, hardware, household; 33733, house- 
hold electrical appliances; 33727, insecti- 
cides; 33763, jack lifters, power stackers, 
and conveying equipment of all kinds; 
33767, jack lifters and power stackers; 
33728, lacquers and varnishes; 33796,) 
lubricating oils and other petroleum prod-; 
ucts; 33775f, oil cake and meal brewers’ 
grains and hominy feed; 33799, refriger- 
ators, household, electric; .33764, road 


|Exports of Automobiles for Eight Months | Decline Noted in Imports 
| Found to Exceed Shipments During 1927, Of Sisal During September 


Sisal shipments to the United States 
{during September amounted to 45,150 

ales, Ss | ar y £ 
| daring “August 1928, and 33847 bales 
during September, 1927, according to a 
cable from the Agi Fr 5 bes “_ 
ico, made public by the Department © 
|Commerce October 6. The report fol- 
shipped. The number of units in July|cars ($1,000-$2,000) and of 83.5 per cent) lows in full text: 
| was 51,670, as compared with 48,207 inj in high-price cars (over $2,000) over the! Shipments 'to other countries amounted 
August—decrease of 7.2 per cent. The | previous month; exports of cars in the! to 37,322 bales during September, as 
pa occurred mS eee ned price classification less than $1,000, on, compared with 3,817 bales during August, 
construction machinery, asphalt; 33805, dake ean iseie, in Avareat or 18 per | the other hand, decreased in value from 1928, and 26,317 bales during September, 
sheep in the crust, shivers in the crust,) cent Jess The exports of ‘trucks num- | $27,382,169 in July to $12,765,404 in! 1927. 
white and fancy shivers and chamois;} pered 16,192 in “August, as compared with | August, or 26.5 per cent. The net result | jtocks at Progteso revi yr ona 
Chemical Division of the Bureau of |in the United States. The statement fol- England —33774f, bread di 1 33775, soles and heels, rubber; 33766,| 19790 in July, increasing 26.6 per cent. [oar aro in all Re eae ee ot oan ‘ie .” Geume t Peo reall 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in a | lows in full text: biecalt anc > oui ty ae ina: 387748 spinning machinery, cotton _and equip- The outstanding development in the classinca HONS of about 4.6 per cent. : a ie - t 1987 x ae "10 390 bal > 
summary of reports from American rep-| )ymerous inquiries received in the De-| biscuits and cakes in sealed tins; 33774f,| ment; 33778, vending machines; 33779, export situation during August was the| Argentina and Australia maintained = as “ . ee — 70, ms - "4 
innatdintt Cam road, just made public|.~ ‘ I un sa canned fruit, vegetables, salmon, sar-|yending machines; 33733, washing fits | es be ’ Hie nricg | their positions of first and second best | Stocks at Merida, Campeche and planta- 
resentatives abroad, j I partment cf Commerce from foreign} dines, pilchards, milk, cream and beefs! chines: 33785, washi ahines: fh i increase of 49 per cent in medium-price | wctomers for passenger cars, Canada! tions were estimated to amount to 42,130 
by the Department of Comerce. The sum-| merchants who wish to purchase baby|33774, cigarettes in. tins: d lett) kek cleceta: 08700 ctrentine eaekiners | ee | Brazil hi eee eee ree eae bales on October 1, 1928, as compared 
mary follows in full text: die. atten’ Sentoes, eoling bulbous, coetn 3377 i, ce garettes in ns; | an z eat) hold, electric; 33769, wrapping machinery | ; g _ . jand razi » third and fourth, respectively ; 94 a ux aula , it “+ ‘ S 008 val 
Sections of China with any consider- oo te fr eal aaien. atidkela olan tobacco; 33768, dairy machinery; 33-| for confectionery and tobacco products| bution apparatus, and line material. lin July, reversed their positions in| with an estintatec ro ae of 73,603 a 
able foreign population offer a good mar- ee eee” ‘low ay - gera-|774, fiber board; 33774f, flour; 33-) industries; 33742, yarn, cotton. | 33803, meters, house service. | August. Belgium rose from tenth place {on September 1, 192 , and 103,000 bales 
" i alae 7 : ruit ¢ Tepe. tors, cement, scales, ta ow and various! 776, footwear, rubber; 33748, glovves; H r——33757, i bar +~| Norway.—33691, cotton; 33691f, flour,/to fifth; British South Africa comes! on October 1, 1927. 
ket for disinfectants of fruit and vege-| (ther articles produced in the United 33743, hosiery, ray : 's: 99774 |. Hungary.—3 757, iron bars, and pig|,,, J , Or S601f aad aka @adla Soced ol ee : ae 
tables. Three possible methods that might | States indleahes the growing popalarity 33743, osiery, rayon, women 8; 33774,| iron; 33757, pipes, iron; 33757, tin plate 33691f, seed, timothy, 33691f, sugar and | sixth, while Sweden fell to fourteenth — —! 
be suggested for placing such a product |". a. ae t 8) all ne f th lanterns, hurricane; 33774f, lard; 33770, and iron. | sirup, 33691, tin plate. . |place. The greatest gain was made by| maintained second place. Exports to 
on the local market are: of oe ican products In ali parts 0 ©} laundry machinery, power driven; 33768, | Panama.—33792, hojsery, Silk, best | Argentina; others also making substan-| Canada, fourth position, almost doubled. 

(1) To send a_ sales representative | "Or" — mesteed te ——— oie machines; |} 38716, paints, automo- grade, women’s ee s; 33792f, spa- | Sas an oS aoe Bel- The average truck valuation was $625, 
to China to tour the larger cities, visit- Merchants in China, Eng and, Iraq, | 33701, prints, stock color on gummed and} bite: 33771, peanut shelling machines. ghetti and vermicel 1. : igium, British Sout ld frica and Japan.’ as compared with $635 in July. 
ing provision merchants and druggists; | Dominican Republic, | India, Czechoslo- | ungummed paper, suitable for box covers | L. tvi 33684 biles: *33684f Rumania.—33800, automobile acces- Very large decreases were registered in A very substantial increase occurréd in 
(2) to make agency connections with | Vakia, Paraguay, Straits Settlements and | and calendars, ete.; 33743, rayon dress! ae ee 4, automobi es; 33 8 +| sories; 33800, radio sets and parts; 33765, | New Zealand and Sweden, while smaller other automotive exports, the total 

Ce’ 7 4 {many other countries are included in the| goods; 33768, scales, automatic; 33772,| flour; 38690f, fruit, dried (sultana ; shoe-making machinery, large and small |but considerable decreases occurred in! yalue in August being $16,087,686 
eee old — ae a 5 ees latest foreign trade opportunities an- shoes, canvas, rubbersoled; 33705, shoes, raisins) | installations. i. 2 | Brazil, Mexico, Germany, and Spain. The armenian ‘with $14,756,464 ‘o Jaly oa 
eeeractically a o saealars: or ; nouncement made public October 6. glace shades and patent and black glace,} ~ Mexico.—33686f, canned foods. 33686, | Sweden.—33726f, canned fruit, salmon | average value of preseuger cars shipped $11,351,912 in August, 1927—increases 
(3) to deal with retailers direct or with! Information on the many foreign mar- aeeat te ig ome aa sugar, cube;! pork et eg a ead _ {and lobster; S38 7268, fish sy oo cae te dain as $704, as compared with of about 8 and 42 per cent, respectively. 
druggists who are both wholesalers and!ket openings is available to firms and} ??t¥9, ane CmOpHe. ~ aie Netherlands.—33697f, fruit (apples) in and salted; 33726f, fruit, fresh and dried; | * Sera. ae cs | The largest gain was made in automobile 
retailers and who, as agents, would make | individuals upon application to any dis- France.—: 3692f, canned foods; 33759, boxes. sili 33726f, rice; 33726, rosin, | The outstanding development in the! parts for assembly, while a decrease oc- 
connections with the retail trade among |trict or cooperative office of the Bureau | Cotton; 33795, fibers, all kinds; 33692f,| Newfoundland.—33720, Syria.—33702, bedsteads, iron, brass! truck field was the rise of Australia from | curred in the classification of automo- 
other druggists and provision merchants. | of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- fruit, dried; 33789, gasoline for automo- accessories. tune Oe and nickel. e 7 | third position in July to first_in August, | bile engines for passenger cars, trucks 
{ biles; 33719, motor boats; 33703, office) New Zealand.—33803, distribution and Turkey.—33715, imple- fits taking almost doubling. Brazil, first ; and busses, which in July had registered 

equipment and supplies except furniture.! power transformers, high tension distri- | ments. ‘jin July, took third place; Argentina ‘a very substantial increase. 


Price of Soda Announced. trally located throughout the United! 
The Syndicate of German Soda Fac- | States. 
—_—_—_—n———eeeeeeeeee kk ae 


tories G.'m. b. H., of Bernburg, has in- | The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
creased soda prices 3 per cent and fur- ‘quirer would act as both purchaser and 


China Offers Market |World Markets for Sale of American Goods 


For Disinfectants of Are Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Fruit and Vegetables 


World Conditions in Chemi-! 
cal Industry Reviewed 
By Department of 
Commerce. 


World trade notes on chemicals =I 


Marked Gains Are Noted in Medium-Priced and High- 


Popularity of Products of United States Evidenced by 
Priced Cars; Decline Shown in Small Machines. 


Wide Range of Demands. 


33794, cotton gray sheeting, gray flan- [Continued from Page 1.] 


nels, drills and hollands; 33747, leather; 
33696, paraffin; 33747, paraffin; 33747f, 
rice; 33696f, rice, Blue Rose, extra choice; 
33747, shoe findings; 33747, towels. 
Czechoslovakia.—33781, asphalt. 
East Africa —33797, petrolatum. 
Egypt.—33741, cotton piece goods; 33- 
741, hosiery. 


American cotton goods are wanted in 
both Canada and Mexico. Germany has 
prospective purchasers for vending and 
washing machines and agricultural im-| 
plements. 

These needs for American products 
are announced by the Department of 
Commerce, October 6, in its weekly re- 
allied products are reviewed by the | view of specific inquiries for goods made 


i 


. * . t 
India.—33716, automobile accessories | 
and spare parts; 33 


automobile | 


agricultural 








ther increases are expected in the entire 
range of inorganic products. __ 
Formation of the Chilean Nitrate of 


Soda Distributors (Ltd.) for the purpose | 


of distributing nitrate of soda in Great 
Britain for the account of Chilean ni- 
trate producers adhering to the recently 
formed nitrate sales organization is a 
further step in the consolidation and cen- 
tralization of the nitrate of sode industry 
for the purpose of enabling the industry 
to compete to better advantage with syn- 
thetic nitrogenous fertilizers. 

Prices of artificial fertilizers in Ger- 
many are on ‘the decline. It is reported 
the German farmer stands to profit by 
381 per cent on his fertilizer investment 
now, as compared with 152 per cent be- 
fore the war. 

The Peruvian corporation having semi- 
official control of the guano deposits, and 
operating more than 1,000 miles of rail- 
ways in that country, is offering to sur- 
render the guano concession for perpet- 
ual title to the railways. 

A five-year chemical production pro- 


gram for the Ukraine, Russia, calls for 
a 940 per cent expansion by 1932-33 for 


a production of coal tar dye worth 54,- 
000.000 rubles, against the present value 
of 5,700,000 rubles. 

Exports of package dyes for export 
use from the United States during the 
January-August period amounted to 202,- 
152 pounds worth $146,633, with Japan 
as the heaviest purchaser. 

During the first eight months of 1928, 
the United States exported 1,000,386 
pounds of nitrocellulose and acetocel- 
lulose solutions, such as collodion, ete. 
(excluding pyroxylin plastics and paper 
stocks), valued at $247,193. England 
was the best customer, taking materials 


valued at $82,280, Canada second with 
purchases worth $77,126, and Germany 


third, with $24,292. Other countries 

purchasing appreciable quantities were 

Chile, Australia, Mexico, and Spain, 
Polish Pharmaceutical Licenses. 


More than 50 German applications are | 


on file at the Polish Health Department 
for licenses to import various pharma- 
ceuticals. The policy of this department 
is to grant a license for a given kind of 
pharmaceutical preparation to the three 
or four first applications who have a good 
product and to deny licenses to subse- 
quent applicants in order that there may 
not be too many brands of the same 
product on the market. 

No more licenses will be granted to 
German products of this type until the 
conclusion of a cemmercial agreement 
between Poland and Germany. Although 
there has not until recently been any 
serious prospect of the early conclusion 
of such an agreement, there are now in- 
dications that it may be reached by Christ- 
mas of this year. It is, therefore, im- 
perative in the interest of manufacturers 
of American pharmaceuticals that they 
or their representatives secure licenses 
before these German applicants are eli- 
gible to consideration. 

The attention of American firms who 
manufacture preparations other or better 
than those already licensed for saie in 
Poland, is directed to the desirability 
of arranging for distribution of their 
products in this market as soon as pos- 
sible, applying for licenses before they 
are issued for German preparations. In 
some cases, although no permanent li- 
censes are being issued for 
preparations, they are being imported 
on licenses for separate shipments and 
are thus becoming familiar in this 
market. No applications for licenses for 
pharmaceutical preparations from other 
than German sources are being received 
by the Health Department. 

In conclusion, it is emphasized that 
once licenses have been given to a few 
brands of a product, there is practically 
no chance to secure another license. 


Hearings on Tariff Changes 
Are Scheduled by Canada 


Hearings to be held at Ottawa have | 


been announced by the Canadian Advis- 
ory Board on Tariff and Taxation for 
the consideration of proposed changes 


in the duties affecting several products, | 


the Commercial attache at Ottawa, L. 
W. Meekins, informed the Department 
of Commerce October 6. 

The report follows in full text: 

October 13—Decrease in the duty on 
sewing machines, and also on thermom- 
eters, switches, oven controls, gas light- 
ers, etc., imported for use in the manu- 
facture of stoves. 

October 31—Decrease in the duty on 
celotex and roofing tiles. ; 

The recent hearings on cement, coal 


and coke, and steel, announced for Sep- | 


tember 25-28 and October 2 and 3, were 

adjourned for further consideration in 

November. 

aaa laccalle decane Davtneinniceiprocnipercneiieiabchienicscacnsee’ 
Additional news of com- 


merce will be found on 


Page 6. 


German | 


agent. t 


| Purchasers. 
| 
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Argentina.—33738, baby cribs, chairs, 
|etc.; 33738, bottles, baby; *33734, bot- | 
| tling and canning machinery; 33748, | 
chair seats, perforated, of pressed board | 
{and other materials; 33738, clothing for 
|babies and small children; 33738, cot- 
| ton sheets for cribs, ete.; *33734, lubri- 
‘cating oils and greases; 33738, scales, 
ibaby; *33734, automobile tires; 33738, 
| toys, rattles and undestructible articles; 
| 33738, toys and rubber goods for babies. ! 
| Australia.—*33744, carpets, rugs, 
mats,. matting, curtains, cretonnes, etc.; | 
| *33744, linoleums. ‘ | 
| Austria.—33773, rubber; ! 
33713, optical lenses; *33732, refrigera- | 
'tors, household, electric. ! 
| Belgium.—383698f, fruit (apples) for 
| packing and preserving. | 

Brazil.—33736, twine, seine, cotton. | 
Canada.—33736, cotton dress goods and | 
;shirtings, cheap; *33737, hardware, 
|household; 33761, hydroelectric’ head 
| gate and lifting device; *33737, jewelry, 
;gold and silver; 33722, oil of sweet 
orange; 53712, pearl blades for manu- 
facture of fish bait; 33750, pipe dampers 
and damper clips; 33751, pyrometer for 
ovens; *33749, safes, wall, fireproof, 
heavy; light, fireproof wall cabinets, and 
|burglar proof chests and safes; 33751, 
trip, baker’s scales, with removable 
!scoop and balance; 33783, transportation 





belting, 


equipment for exhibition grounds; 
| #39737, watches and clocks, cheap, 

Chile.—33759, refrigerator cars. 

' China.—33788, sulphate of ammonia, 
| 33788f, eanned sardines; 33788, cement; 
| 33788f, fish (salt herring and _ dried 
|shrimp); 33788f, flour; 33788, news- 
papers, overissue. 

Czechoslovakia.—33760, house-moving 
| equipment. 

Dominican Republic.—33693, tallow. 

England.—33762, gold leaf making 
machines; 33735, horse hair, curled, old, 

Germany.—*33782, agricultural imple- 
ments and internal combustion engines; 
33699f, fish meal and meat meal; 33784, 
pistons, piston rings, piston bolts, 
| valves, etc.; *33706, sponges, natural, 
|raw; 33789, turpentine, rough. 
| India.—33714, jewelry (collar buttons, 
{cuff links, and 14 karat gold plated 
| studs.) 

! Traq.—33752, scales, coin-operated, 
slot-weighing, automatically operated. 

Italy.— 33713, photographic cameras, 
| plates, films, and accessories; and ama- 
teur motion picture apparatus, 

Mexico.—33740, cotton khaki for uni- 
|forms; 33753, safes, fireproof, medium 
size, with separate locked compart- 
ments. 

Netherlands.—*33685f, meat scraps. 
| New Zealand—*33787f, cocoa beans, 

Paraguay.—*33777, motion pictures 
(comedies, dramas, etc.); 33777, motion 
picture machines, complete. 
| Rumania —33790, brass 
!valves; *33723, rosin. 
Spain.—33730, cable, aluminum, steel 
| cored. 

Straits Settlements. — 33731, fans, 
blower, exhaust, electric; *33700f, fruit 
(apples, grapefruit, oranges and lemons). 

Switzerland.—33721, carbon waste for 
polishing watch jewels; *33729, house- 
|hold electrical appliances. 

Uruguay.—83739, coats and caps with 
goggles for aviators. 

Agents. 

Argentina—33717, agricultural imple- 
}ments; 33717, automobiles, medium 
priced; 33754, brass tubes; 33688f, coffee 
; and tea; 338688f, fruit, dried; 33754, gal- 
| vanized iron and tin plate; 33717, motors, 
|ineluding marine motors; 33688f, spies. 
| Australia. — Automobile accessories 
| and spare parts: 33801, electrical 
merchandising lines; 33793, silk dress 
goods, fancy, and silk and cotton mixed 
goods. 

Austria. — 33758, chemicals, heavy; 
33758, ferrous and nonferrous sn 


fittings and 





raw finished and semifinished and scrap 
metals. 

Belgium. — 33694f, fruit, dried (apri- 

cots, prunes, and seedless raisins); 33689, 
‘tobacco, dark fired. 
Brazil.—33695f, canned fruit, pickles, 
| tomato sauce, etc.; 33724, cement; 33724, 
drums (containers), steel and iron, for 
alcohol; 33724, enamel and agate ware; 
| 38695f, flour, cornmeal and oatmeal; 33- 
| 709, jewelry, imitation; 33724, rosin; 33- 
| 724, sulphur for sugar industry. 

Canada.— 33746, cotton printed voiles, 
and fancy wash cottons; 33745, cotton 
|prints, cheap; 33755, dairy barn equip- 
ment, such as stanchions and litter car- 
riers; 33786, drug specialties; 33802, 
|farm lighting systems; 33786f, grocery 
specialties; 33756, hardware and tools; 
33710, office appliances and supplies; 33- 


;plumbing supplies; 33708, salesbooks, 
| counter check, with carbon leaf and back; 
33755, scales, farm, for trucks, ete.; 33- 
802, water systems, farm; 33707, writ- 
ing, bond, and ledger paper, and cards 
and blanks. 
| Canary Islands.—33791, hosiery, rayon, 
;men’s and women’s; 33725, paints and 
|varnishes, automobile and other paints. 
_Chile.—33747f, canned salmon and sar- 
dines; 33747, cotton drills and prints; 





707, office supplies (rubber goods); : 


When you use “Standard” 
Motor Oil you insure your 
motor against dry or friction 
spots on your Pyatee rate teaer 
cylinder walls and bearings. 


OU item Saleh ane Cae Toth 


otor Oil and another well- 
at temperatures of 100° 
° and 400° F. After drain- 
ing or one hour at the same tempera- 
ture, the oil then clinging to the plate . 


How mach do you pend for was, in. each case carefully weighed, 


gasoline? How much for tires? 
When did your battery last 
have water? The “Standard” 
Motor Record will tell you. Ask 
your “Standard” Service Sta- 
tion or dealer for a free copy, 


The test. was then continued with the 
me two oils, taken from the crank 
ases of test cars at the end of 170 
‘miles and 600 miles of use. These 
} drainings were subjected to the same 
tests as the original samples and un- 
der the same temperature conditions. 


AN 


SEANDARIT [| Mule tee ws one 
AOTO | % to 107% more “Standard”; Mote 
MOTOR OIL ; 


“The Measure of Oil Value” Oil was found to cling to the metal. 
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aboard Air Line 
uthorized to Refund 
ortgage Obligations 


IL. C. C. Also Grants Permis- 
‘sion to Issue Bonds to Com- 
pensate for Capital 
Expenditures. 


ed 


The Seaboard Air Line has been | 
granted authority by the Interstate Com- | 


Merce Commission to issue $1,096,465 of | 


And Trade Regulations Are Reviewed | 


Canada Requires Certificates for Fertilizer Imports; Mex- | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1928 


Grain Rates 


ico Modifies Gold Export Regulation. 


Import certificates are required for | 
fertilizers entering Canada, while 
Mexico has made a new law for the 


fee of sixpence, collected on delivery, is 
assessed on each package. 


The Agricultural Produce (Grading 


export of coin and bar metal, according| and Marketing) Act was passed by the 
to the survey of changes in foreign tariff; British Parliament and approved August 
and trade regulations, during the week! 3, 1928, 
ended October 4, made public October| Brice M. Mace, Jr., London. Under this 


reports Trade Commissioner ! 


6 by the Department of Commerce. ' 

Sample films, not exceeding 160 feet | 
in length and intended for demonstra- | 
tion purposes only, are now being ad-| 


act the Minister of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries may prescribe designations to in- 
dicate the quality of any article of agri- 
cultural produce. Special regulations are 


fefunding mortgage gold bonds, taken at} mitted into Great Britain by sample| included for the marking of eggs sub- 
their fair market value to be pledged un- | post, according to the review. The sur-| jected to any process of preservation. 


der its first and consolidated mortgage; 
and $1,173,800 of first and consolidated | 
mortgage gold bonds to be pledged and | 
repledged’ from time to time as collat- | 
eral for short-term notes. | 

The report of Division 4 in Finance | 
Docket No. 7093, dated October 2 and, 
made public October 6, follows in full | 
text: 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 


vey follows in full text: 


Canada.—The Canadian fertilizers act, 
(consolidated with amendments and regu-| 
lations), published in Customs Memo-; 
randum No. 103, Ottawa, provides that 
with every shipment of fertilizers into 
Canada collectors shall require a state-! 
ment (in triplicate), signed by the ship- | 
per or the importer, and attached to the| 
invoice for customs purposes, giving the; 
name and address of the manufacturer} 
of the fertilizer, the name and address} 
of the consignee, and the quantity of; 


The standing committee of the Board 
of Trade has recommended that regula- 
tions be issued requiring a mark 
origin on the following imported goods 
at the time of sale or exposure for sale, 
according to a report from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Martin H. Kennedy, 
London: 

Imported rims for motor’ and other 
cycles; cycle frames, and the following 
cycle parts; chain wheels, lugs, bottom 
bracket shells, cranks, fork blades, 


of | 


Motor Speed Road 


To Expedite Traffic 
Advocated in England 


Company Proposes to Build 
Toll Highway Between 
Brighton and 
London. 


Motor speed roads to expedite traffic 
;are being advocated in England by a 
syndicate which desires to construct such 
a thoroughfare between London and 
Brighton on a toll basis, the Depart- 
'ment of Commerce stated October 6. The 
| statement follows in full text: 

| Lord Asquith, who is at the head of 
one of the syndicates undertaking the 
| project, has given details of a scheme 
{by which motor roads would be con- 
| structed in various parts of this coun- 
try, with the object of expediting motor 
trasport. 

i A syndicate, called Motor Roads (Ltd.), 
| proposes to construct a motor speed road 
between London and Brighton as an ex- 


chain and seat trays, free wheels, brakes, periment, provided the necessary powers 


pany, , Pere oer ne Senreee oe jeach kind of fertilizer contained in the} 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly | shipment. 


applied for authority under section 20a The tag or label attached to the pack- 
of the interstate commerce act to issue | age must be branded or marked on one} 
(1) such an amount of its refunding- | side, in printed characters, with the name| 
mortgage gold bonds as, when taken at | and address of the manufacturer or im- 
their fair market value at the time of} porter, the brand name, registration num- | 
pledge, will not exceed $1,099,230.57, | ber and date of issue of tag, and the 
the bonds to be pledged with the corpo- | guaranteed analysis. 

rate trustee under its first and consoli- ; . 
dated mortgage; and (2) $1,176,500 of Germany Restricts Import 
its first and consolidated ge py gold Of American Barley 

; , a | 
eee nerves 4, Sit of any part of these | Germany.—By a decree of the German 


bonds to be pledged or repledged from |, * : a 
: ps “tx, for | Reichsrat enacted September 27 and ef- 
time to time as collateral security for Fides Cokie 1 ts Haveenber 1h, 1008, 


any short-term note or notes which it | Sing } sit : 
may issue within the limitations of para-| barley of American origin (excepting 
graph (9) of section 20a. No objection to | from Texas, Kansas, Oklanoma and Colo- 
the granting of the application has been |'2d0) may be admitted to trade in Ger- 
presented to us. jmany only after an examination estab-| 
= 4 Pen Explained lishing its freedom from plant disease,} 
Refunding Plan — . | ansadiion to a cable from D. C. Poole 
proposed refunding-mortgage | charge d’affaires ad interim, Berlin. 


The 


bonds are to be issued under section 4 
of article two of the refunding mort- 
age dated October 1, 1909, made by the | 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, a corporate | 
relecessor of the applicant, to the New } 
York Trust Conipany and Mortimer N.| 
Buckner, trustees. Under the provisions 
of that section $50,000,00 of bonds are 
revised to be issued in amounts of not 
exceeding $2,750,000 each calendar year | 
for specified purposes, including reim- | 
bursement of expenditures made for ad- 
ditions and betterments. 


The mortgage provides that unused 
portions of the annual allotments shall 
accumulate for the benefit of subse- 
quent years. It appears that refunding 
bonds to the amount of $739,000 have 
been drawn down in respect of the 1927 
allotment, leaving a balance of $2,011,- 
000 unused in resepct of that year. 


The applicant propses to issue that 
portion of such balance necessary, when 
the bonds are taken at their fair mar- 
ket value, to reimburse it for capital | 
expenditures made between November | 
1, 1927, and June 30, 1928, which, ac- 
cording to statements submitted with the 
application, total $1,099,230.57, for ad-| 
ditions, betterments, and _ property, 
against which it is entitled to draw down 
bonds under the section and article above 
mentioned. 

All the refunding-mortgage bonds so! 
drawn down will be pledged by the ap- 
plicant with the corporate trustee under 
its first and consolidated mortgage dated 
September 1, 1915, made to the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York and 
William C. Cox, trustees, in acordance 
with the requirements of that mortgage. 

The only method by which the appli- 
cant may reimburse its treasury in re- 
spect of expenditures made for additions 
and betterments to that part of its sys-! 
tem covered by the refunding mortgage, 
its socalled old lines, is by taking down 
bonds to the extent contemplated by 
that mortgage and pledging them under; 
the first and consolidated mortgage, 
whereupon it is authorized by article| 
two, section J, of the latter mortgage! 
to draw down first and _ consolidated 
mortgage bonds in a par amount not) 
exceeding the certified expenditures. 
This it proposes to do in respect of the} 
expenditures for which refunding-mort- 
gage bonds are to be drawn down. 

Compensation for Expenditures. 
In addition to the expenditures made 





upon the so-called old lines, the appli- | 


cant expended $77,417.86 between No- 
vember 1, 1927, and June 30, 1928, for 
which i: is entitled to reimbursement in 
first and consolidated mortgage bonds. 
Of this amount $28,717.37 was for prop- 
erty, betterments and improvements to 
the so-called East Carolina lines, on 
which the first and consolidated mort- 
gage is a direct lien, and $48,700.49 was 
for acquiring a 5 per cent demand note 
of the Seaboard-Bay Line Company, an 


equipment company, all the capital stock | has received applications for the issuance | classes of dentists’ supplies: 


The importer bears the expense of this 
examination. The German Government 
is authorized to cancel or extend the de- 
cree, and may also admit exceptions in 
its application. 

Greece.—A new section has been added 
to the textile division of the Greek im- 
port tariff to include metallic yarns and} 
fabrics, according to a decree of May 14,; 
1928, published in the Deutsches Handels-| 
Archiv, Berlin. The decree is made retro-| 
active to October 1, 1927, in the case of 
goods on which duties have not been 
finally paid or which are still in dispute. 

Mexico.—The President of Mexico has 
issued a decree, promulgated in the 
“Diario Oficial” of Mexico of August 31, 
1928, stating that exporters of any min-} 
eral product containing more than 
grams but less than five hundred- 
thousandth of gold per ton may, within! 


| 30 days after exportation, deliver to the 
| government the equivalent of the gold 


to be imported in a banker’s check on; 
New York or London at the rate of 49.84 
and 24.5841 legal gold per rate for dol-! 
lars and pounds sterling, respectively,| 
according to a report from Trade Com-! 
missioner Albert F. Nufer, Mexico City. 
Previously, exporters were obliged to re-| 


jimport a quantity of gold equivalent to! 
j that contained in the exported mineral.| 


The decree further permits free ex- 
portation of all old Mexican silver coin-| 
age with no other requisite than exami- 
nation by border customs for statistical, 
purposes. Importation of the present 
silver coinage is permitted free of consu-| 
lar fees, no consular invoice being re-| 
quired. The importation of foreign silver! 


; coinage, as well as of old Mexican silver| 


coinage, is prohibited. 
Transportation of gold coin or gold 
bars is allowed only by permit from the 


| Bank of Mexico, which is charged with 


the stabilization of the currency. Any 
public carrier who violates this require- 


; ment will be fined to the extent of 20 per! 


cent of the value of the shipment, the 
fine being doubled for each offense, and} 
being payable in equal parts by both the 
carrier and the consignee. 

Panama.—A bill introduced into the 
Panaman Assembly proposed to establish 
import duties on automobiles on a sliding 
{scale as follows, according te a cable! 
|from Commercial Attache George C. 
|Peck, Panama City: Twenty per cent on| 
automobiles valued at $3,000 and up; 18 
| per cent on automobiles valued at $1,500) 
to $3,000; 16 per cent on automobiles, 
valued at $800 to $1,500; 15 per cent on, 
automobiles valued at less than $800. 
| Second-hand automobiles would pay the| 
same rate of duty as new: automobiles.! 
| The present rate of duty is 15 per cent; 
ad valorem on all automobiles. | 





| Origin Marks Required 
| By Great Britain 
| United Kingdom.—The Board of Trade | 


and brake controls, pedals, chains, hubs 
and shells and spindles of hubs, front 


forks, bracket axles and cups, head clips, | 


inflators and connections, handlebar 
grips, gear cases, bells and lamps. 

The committee recommends that the 
mark be impressed, incised, or embossed 
on the articles themselves, or printed or 


| stamped on a label securely attached, or 


on containers if sold or exposed for sale 
therein. It also recommends the issu- 
ance of regulations requiring an indica- 


{tion of origin die-stamped or otherwise 


impressed on the visible surface of the 
outer ring of imported ball and roller 
bearings at the time of importation, of 
sale, or exposure for sale. 

The standing committee has recom- 
mended that regulations be issued re- 
quiring a mark of origin on the follow- 
ing goods: 

The following goods, except those made 


>| of metal, wood, or cardboard, basket or! to 


wicker work, cane, rush, or combinations 
of any of the foregoing: traveling trunks 
and bags, portmanteaus, suit cases, hat 
cases, hold-alls, valises, knapsacks, sport 


' bags and cases, dressing cases, travelers’ 
|sample cases, cartridge caes, rifle and 


gun cases, fishing rod cases, attache 
cases, despatch bags, post bags, courier 
bags, bankers’ wallets, and school 
satchels; 

Ladies fancy handbags, fitted or not, 
made wholly or partly of leather or of 


imitation leather or of textile materials, 


cases, pouches, purses, pocket wallet 
bags, photograph frames, and similar 
receptacles, whether fitted or not, made 
wholly or partly of leather or imitation 
leather, provided that in fitted goods the 


| value of the receptacle is not less than 


one-third of that of the whole article. 
The committee recommended that the 
indication of origin should be applied 
to either the goods themselves, to a plate 
affixed thereto, or to a label whether 
adhesive or stitched in the goods. 


Other Recommendations 
For Marking Imports 


These recommendations are before the] 


Board of Trade for study previous to 
any action being taken. 

The standing committee has recom- 
mended that regulations should be issued 
requiring a mark of origin at time of 


importation and of sale or exposure for | 


sale of cutlery of the following de- 


scriptions, according to reports from As-! 
| sistant Trade Commissioner 


Kennedy 
and K. A. H. Edgerton, Clerk in Con- 
sulate General, London: 


Knives with one or more blades made | 


wholly or partly of steel or iron, other 


|than surgical knives or knives for use| 
in machines; scissors, including. tailors’ | 


shears and secateurs, made wholly or 
partly of steel or iron; razors other than 


safety rezors; carving-forks; knife sharp-! 


eners made wholly or partly of steel; 
safety razor blades and blades for any 
of the above-mentioned articles. 

The committee recommends that the 
indication of origin be die-stamped or 


| otherwise impressed on each article in 


a conspicuous manner, except in the case 
of safety razor blades when it may ap- 
pear on the outside container or inner 


j can be obtained from Parliament. This 
|road would be built of concrete, with 
two-tracks—one for up and one for down 
traffic. If successful, similar roads would 
be built from London to Portsmouth, 
‘London to Southampton, and lesewhere. 
| A small toll will be charged per mile for 
| private cars and for heavy commercial 
i vehicles using the highway. 

Speed and Safety. 


Lord Asquith does not expect serious | 
| opposition from the railroads, in view of | 
| the bill which has given them road 

powers; but it is expected that they will 
t in a protective clause in the syndi- 
bill when it comes before Parlia- 

The syndicate being a private 
| company, the scheme will be one of pri- 
ivate enterprise. The London-Brighton| 
road may cost about £3,000,000, and if| 
the other two roads (to Portsmouth and 
Southampton) are carried out they 
| may each cost double that figure. Never- 
| theless, in many quarters, the railroad 
1companies are expected to oppose the 
! scheme energetically in spite of Lord 
| Asquith’s optimism. 
| There would be no cross tracks, and 
‘the construction of the two separate 
| tracks will eliminate the dangers of. col- | 
‘lision, There would be no speed limit, | 
and probably the only places necessary 
'to the motorist—such as filling stations, | 
‘repair shops, and garages—will be built | 
| along the road. 

The road will avoid obstacles, such 
as other roads or railroad tracks, by! 
going over bridges or 101 
tunnels. Motorists will be able to join 
{the road by smaller roads, which will 
gradually join the main highway. 

Viewed As Uneconomic. 

It is the official view, states the Lon- 
| don -Morning Post, that present national 
roads have not nearly reached satura- 
tion point, and that it would not be eco- 
nomic to build a £3,000,000 motor speed 
road to Brighton for the sake of relieving 
such exceptional traffic as is experienced 
on fine week ends and on national holi- 
days. Doubt is also expressed as to 


| 
| pu 

cate’s 
ment. 


| 


| whether the large sums necessary could | 


Higher Rates Prejudicial 


he raised privately, in view of the fact 
that it would be many years before any 
| money could be earned from tolls. 

' On the question of tolls the point 
| arises whether a charge per mile would 
| not eventually prove a bigger tax than 
‘the majority of motorists would be pre- 
;pared to shoulder, in addition to the 
motor taxes and petrol duty already in 
;existence. In the case of commercial 


scale of transport costs, but this would 
mean an increase therein which might 
militate against their use. 

Meanwhile the promoters are satisfied 
| that the scheme will succeed, and £25,- 
000 is being collected from various in- 
| terests to facilitate the passage of the 
| bill through Parliament at its next 
session, 


Freight Car Standard 
| Is Amended in India 


} 


through short} 


vehicles the charge could be added to the | 





envelope other than the grease-proof | 


paper covering the blade itself. 

The committee also recommends that 
regulations be issued requiring a mark 
of origin at time of sale or exposure 
for sale of the following goods: 

Surgical, medical, dental and veter- 
inary instruments made wholly or mainly 
of metal; dental, and veterinary appli- 
ances of all descriptions not including 
artificial eyes; aseptic hospital furni- 
ture made wholly or mainly of metal, 
including operation and examination 
tables and chairs, instruments and dress- 
ing tables, ward lockers, instrument and 
dressing cabinets, sterilizers for instru- 
ment dressings and bowls; the following 
artificial 


of which is owned by the applicant and | of regulations requiring a mark of origin} teeth, absorbent wool rolls and pellets, 
pledged with the corporate trustee under | 2 the following goods at time of im-! abrasive points, strips and discs, dental 


the first and consolidated mortgage. 
The note was given to represent ad- 
vances made for purchase of equipment. 
Against these expenditures, according to 
statements filed with the application, 


totaling $1,176,648.43, the applicant pro- | 


poses to draw down $1,176,500 of first 
and consolidated mortgage bonds, and 
to pledge and repledge such bonds, or 
so many thereof as it shall deem ex- 
pedient, as collateral security for any 
short-term note or notes which it may 
issue within the limitations of para- 
graph (9) of section 20a, 

A careful check of the detailed ex- 
penditures shown for the old lines indi- 
cates an overstatement in the sum of 
$2,765.04, which reduces those expendi- 
tures to $1,096,465.53, in respect of which 

applicant may issue refunding-mort- 
@age bonds in an aggregate amount 
which, when taken at their fair market 
Value at the time of pledge, will not ex- 
ceed $1,096,465.53. In view of the over- 
statement of expenditures in respect of 
the old lines the applicant has shown 


support for the issue of only $1,173,800 | 


of first and consolidated mortgage bonds. 


We find that the issue of refunding- 
mortgage bonds and of first and con- 
Solidated mortgage bonds by the appli- 
‘ant as aforesaid (a) is for lawful ob- 

$s within its corporate purposes, and 
h are necessary and appropriate for 
ad consistent with the proper perform- 


ance by it of service to the pwhblic as | 


@ common carrier, and which will not 
apair its ability to perform that serv- 
ice, and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
: merersate for such purposes. 
_An appropriate order will be entered. 


ri 


= jy 


| portation and of sale or exposure in the 
United Kingdom, says the Board of| 
Trade Journal, London. 
| Wireless receiving sets, components | 
jand accessories of all descriptions, in- 
cluding accumulator chargers and bat- 
jtery eliminators, but not including 


| valves, batteries, or accumulators; elas-| bodies and headrests therefor, instru- | 


| tic cords, webs, braids, and fabrics and 
| articles, made therefrom, firearms of all! 
| descriptions and parts thereof, except | 
smooth-bore tubes; cash, deed, jewelry, | 
and similar boxes of metal; and monu-! 
{ments and grave inclosures of granite 
{and parts thereof. 
The applications have been referred | 
| to the standing committee for examina- | 
| tion and report. | 
_Although the importation of commer-| 
cial shipments of cinematograph films| 
into the United Kingdom by letter, 
printed paper, commercial paper, or 
sample post is prohibited, arrangements 
have been made wherey bona fide sam- 
ples of positive or negative cinemato- | 
graph films, consisting of cuttings not | 
exceeding 160 feet in length, and intended 
for demonstration purposes may be ad-| 
mitted by sample post beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1928, according to the Board! 
of Trade. j 

Each package must bear the full name 
and address of the addressee and must! 
j; also be addressed “Care of the Officer: 
of Customs and Excise, Mount Pleasant 
Denot, General Post Office, London, E. 
Cc.” It must also bear a statement that! 
jthe films are bona fide trade samples 
| and give the description and length of the 
| film. 
| A white label bearing the word “Films” 
in plain black letters must be affixed to 
each package. A post office clearance 








rubber, rubber dam, gutta percha tem- 
porary stopping, dental wax of all de- 


| scriptions, dental cements and amalgams, 


and foils, crowns, discs, solder, cylinders, 
plate and wire of gold, platinum, and 
other precious metal; dental furniture, 
including dental chairs as well as bases, 


ment tables, lockers, dental cabinets and 
dental cuspidors. 

The committee recommends that the 
seller be allowed the option of giving 
the indication on a label securely at- 
tached to the 
n the box or container in which the 


goods are habitually sold or exposed; 


for sale. 


Anthracite Output 


Reaches High Level| 


Gain Is Shown in Production of 
Bituminous Coal. 


Production of anthracite during the 
week ended September 29 is estimated 
at 1,851,000 net tons, the highest figure 
recorded for any week since the end of 
May, the Department of Commerce stated 
October 6. Compared with the output in 


| the preceding week, there is an increase 


of 354,000 tons or 23.6 per cent. Pro- 
duction during the corresponding 1927 
week amounted to 1,641,000 tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended September 29, in- 
cluding lignite and coal eoked at the 


mines, is estimated at 11,059,000 net tons. | 


This is the first time since March, 1927, 


goods, or in certain cases | 


New Design Is Drafted by 
Railway Board. 


| 
{ 
| 
' 


been designed for India by the railway 


board, in cooperation with the carriage | by the committee in 1924 was the settle- 
and wagon standards committee which| ment of a capacity factor which would | 
was appointed in 1924 to revise the ex-| give the most economical loading of com- | 
isting designs prepared in 1921, the De-| modities 


| 


| 
| 


|have the effect of reducing the differ- 


| 


lreasonable and unduly prejudicial 


|New York, N. 


| 





Standard railway treight cars have} 6-inch and for 2-foot gauge rolling sto7k. 


| 
| 


| ports, including Detroit and Port Huron, 


Tariff 


Rates from Lake Erie 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Art PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PuBLIsSHED WitrHout COMMENT BY THB UNITED STATES 


Be1na 
DAILy 


Highways 


to Baltimore 


Found by Examiner to Be Prejudicial 


Schedules on Grain, Flour and General Commodities, Ex- 
cept Coal, for Export Said to Be Unfair. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on October 5 a proposed re- 
port in a proceeding on a complaint of 
the Baltimore Chember of Commerce in 
which Attorney-Examiner R. N. Trezise 
recommends findings by the Commission 
that rates on ex-lake grain from Erie, 
Pa., to Baltimore for export, and on 
ex-lake flour and general commodities, 
except coal, from Buffalo and Erie, to 
Baltimore, for export, are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to Baltimore to 
the advantage of New York. Other 
findings recommended by the examiner, 
if approved by the Commission, would 


entials against Baltimore and Boston. _ 

After the first proposed report in this 
proceeding, it was reopened for further 
hearing upon petition of the Boston 
Chamebr of Commerce for the purpose 
of allowing Boston interests to introduce 
additional testimony. Subsequently, the 
scope of the further hearing was 
broadened to embrace evidence with re- 
spect to the ex-lake grain rate adjust- 
ment from Buffalo, N. Y., and other 
Lake Erie ports to North Atlantic ports, 
and for evidence showing terminal costs 
on commodities other than grain and 
coal at Philadelphia, Pa., and as to a 
proper rate relationship of Philadelphia 
rates to the rates to othcr north Atlantic 
ports of such traffic. . 

The findings proposed by Examiner 
Trezise in Docket No. 18715, read in full 
text: 


Preference ir Carload 


Rates From Erie 
(a) That the rates on ex-lake grain, 
in carloads, from Erie, Pa., to Baltimore, 
Md., are and for the future will be I 
0 
Baltimore, and unduly preferential of the 
port of New York., to the extent that; 
they exceed or may exceed rates that | 
are 2 cents per 100 pounds less than 
those contemporaneously maintained by 
defendants on like traffic from the same! 
origin to New York. . 
(b) That the rates on ex-lake grain, | 
in carloads, from southern Lake Erie | 


Mich., Toledo, Sandusky and Cleveland, 
Ohio to Baltimore, Md., for export, would 
be unreasonable and unduly prejudical 
to Baltimore and unduly preferential of 
Y., to the extent that 
they may exceed the Buffalo, N. Y.-Bal- 
timore rates on like traffic as heretofore | 
recommended in the original proposed | 
report, by more than the present exist- 
ing differentials. 

(c) That the rates on ex-lake flour, 
in carloads, from Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Erie, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., for export, 
are and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to Bal- 
¢imore and unduly preferential of New 
York, N. Y., to the extent that they ex- 
ceed rates that are 2 cents per 100 
pounds less than those contemporane-| 
ously miantained by defendants from | 
the same origins to New York; and that 
a similar finding should be made on _all| 
other ex-lake commodities rated fifth 
class and lower. 





To Philadelphia 


(d) That the rates on ex-lake com- 
modities rated fourth class or higher 
from Buffalo, N. Y., to Baltimore, Md., 
for export, are and for tke future will 
be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to Baltimore, and unduly preferential of 
New York to the extent that they ex- 
ceed or may exceed 3 cents per 100 
pounds less than the rates contempo- | 
raneously maintained on life traffic from} 
Buffalo to New York. 

(e) That the rates on ex-lake flour} 
and all other ex-lake commodities rated} 
fifth class or lower, in carloads, from 
southern Lake Erie ports, as named 
herein, to Baltimore, Md., for export, 
would be unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial to Baltimore and unduly prefer- 
ential of New York, N. Y., to the extent 
that they may exceed the present 
Buffalo-Baltimore rates on like traffic 
as heretofore recommended in the orig-; 
inal proposed report, by more than the 
present existing differentials. 

(f) That the maintenance of 





higher 


' 
} 





addition to broad and meter gauge, this 
committee considered designs for stork. | 
| 


One of the first problems investigated 


forming the bulk of traffic | 


partment of Commerce stated October 6.| carried. It was recognized from the be- | 


|The statement follows in full text: 

As a result of experience with the 
original Indian Railways Conference As- 
j; revised designs, which will be known as 
the Indian Railway Standard (I. R. S.), 
have been prepared by the railway board 
in consultation with the carriage and 
wagon standards committee and Messrs. 


| 


| 


| 


ginning that coal and jute in particular 
would require specially designed cars, 
but the settlement of an all-round satis- 


| 


| sociation designs for freight cars, certain| factory capacity factor for general mer- 


chandise proved to be a matter of some 
difficulty. Eventually, it was decided 
that the space occupied by the most 
common commodities varied from 40 to 
90 cubic feet per ton, with about 64 


Rendel, Palmer, and Tritton, consulting} cubic feet per ton for those commodities 


{engineers to the Secretary of State. 

| Nearly 20 years ago, the locomotive 
and carriage superintendents’ committee, 
; which may be regarded as the parent of 
the existing carriage and wagon stand- 
; ards committee, put forward proposals 
to standardize certain details of Indian 
| railway rolling stock. Later on, these 


{ proposals were extended to the prepara- 


was intrusted to a subcommittee of the 
| locomotive and carriage superintendenis’ 
committee, which commenced work in 
1919 under the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. In 1921 the existing 


were prepared; these designs are kr. 
as the I. R. C. A. designs. 
Faults Found in Designs. 
As a result of criticism of some of 
the I. R. C 
through certain faults coming to light 


mittee known as the carriage and wagon 
standards committee was appointed in 
1924 to revise the existing designs and 
to prepare designs of any other types 
for which there might ke a demand. in 


that production has passed the 11,000,- 
000 ton mark. Compared with the out- 
put in the week ended September 22, 
there is an increase of 1,038,000 tons, or 
10.4 per cent. 

The total production of bituminous 
coal during the present calendar year to 
September 29 (approximately 231 work- 
ing days) amounts to 352,977,000 net 


tone 





under the test of actual operation, a com- | mendations, 


of which there was the greatest tonnage. 


Capacity Factor Studied. 

A maximum axle load was recom- 
mended on the basis that, as the average 
wagonload of 1922-23 was only 12.75 
tons, there appeared to be no justifica- 
tion for an axle load in excess of 16,tons 
for a number of years to come, and the} 


tion of standard designs for certain types| weight per foot run over buffers was 
of broad-gauge and meter-gauge cars| limited to a minimum of 1.5 tons to ac- 
and carriage underframes, and this wirk| cord with the 25 per cent standard of 


loading. The possibility of conversion 
from screw couplings and side buffers 
to central automatic couplers was borne 
in mind in the design of the underframes. 

The carriage and wagon standards 


designs were revised and certain others| committee of 1926 recommended a capac- 
ewnj ity factor of 70 cubic feet per ton be- 


cause the original capacity factor of 64 
cubic feet per ton had been criticized 
as being too low by the operating depart- 


designs, which arose! ments of certain administrations. 


As a result of these various recom- 
the consulting engineers to 
the Secretary of State were instructed 
to prepare sample vehicles, and the first 
lot of these was completed in November, 
1927. Special attention was given to 
practical points arising during the con- 
struction of these vehicles, particularly 
with regard to the automatic central cou- 
pler arrangements. Tests in changing 
from screw to automatic central cou- 
plings have actually been carried out 
under 30 minutes; to facilitate these con- 
versions, essential details, such as back 
and front draft check lugs, yokes, fol- 
lower plates, springs, securing key, head- 
stock striking plates, etc., have been 
fitted in advance, 


ex-lake rates on grain, flour and all 
other ex-lake commodities, in carloads, 
except coal, from Buffalo, N. Y., and 
other southern Lake Erie ports to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for export, than on_ like 
traffic from the same. origins to Balti- 
more, Md., for export, would be unduly 
prejudicial to Philadelphia and unduly 
preferential of Baltimore. 

(g) That the rates on flour, in car- 
loads, all rail, from defined territory to 
Baltimore, Md., are and for the future 
will be unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to Baltimore and unduly prefer- 
ential of New York, N. Y., to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed rates 
that are five cents per 100 pounds fess 
than those contemporaneously main- 
tain by defendants on like traffic from 
the same origin to New York. 


(h) That the maintenance of rates on) 


flour, in carloads, from defined territory 
to Philadelphia, Pa., for export, that are 
more than one cent per 100 pounds 
higher than those contemporaneously 
maintained by defendants from the same 
origin to Baltimore would be unduly pre- 
judicial to Philadelphia and unduly pre- 
ferential of Baltimore. 


(i) That the export and import rates 
on general commodities, except grain and 
coal, in carloads, between differential 
territory and Philadelphia that exceed 
rats than are one cent per 100 pounds 
more than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained by defendants on like traffic 
between differential territory and Balti- 
more, would be unduly prejudicial to 
Philadelphia and unduly preferential of 
Baltimore. 


(j) That the export and import rates 
on general commodities, except grain 
and coal, in carloads, between differen- 
tial territory, including ex-lake com- 
modities from Buffalo, N. Y., and related 
Lake Erie ports, on the one hand, and 
Boston, Mass., on the other, are and for 
the future will be unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to Boston and unduly 
preferential of New York, N. Y., to the 
extent that they exceed or may exceed 
rates that are one cent per 100 pounds 
less than those contemporaneously 
maintained by defendants on like traffic 
between the same points and New York. 


(k) That the rates on grain, in car-} 


loads, from differential territory and ex- 
lake from Buffalo, N. Y., and related 
Lake Erie ports to Boston, Mass., are 


not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial | 
}as shown on this record. 


Summary of findings recommended in 


|original and supplemental proposed re- 


ports (Rates on cents per 100 pounds) be- 
tween differential territory and except as 
indicated, and to: 

Export and import traffic rated fourth 
class and higher, to Baltimore, 6 under 
New York; to Philadelphia, 1 over Bal- 


; timore; to Boston, 1 under New York. 


Export and import traffic rated fifth 
class and lower, except grain and coal, 
but including flour, to Baltimore, 5 under 
New York; to Philadelphia, 1 over Bal- 
timore; to Boston, 1 under New York. 

Grain, all rail, in carloads, for export, 
to Baltimore, 3.5 under New York; to 
Philadelphia, 3 under New York. 

All commodities, rated fourth class 


! 


| 








| 


Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

Finance No. 7076.—Application of Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Railway to acquire control 
of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company and to lease its road. October 15, 
Washington, Examiner Eddy. 

Finance No. 7142.—Application of Reading 
Company to acquire control of Port Read- 
ing Railroad, under an operating contract. 
October 17, Washington, ‘Examiner T. F 
Sullivan. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 8114 et al, 
—Cyanamid and crude cyanide from Niag- 
ara Falls, Ont., to Eastern Trunk Line, New 
England and C, F. A. points and Virginia 
cities. October 22, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Division 4. 

Finance No. 7061.—Application of Louise 
ville & Nashville Railroad to acquire con- 
trol by lease of the Louisville, Henderson 
& St. Louis Railway. October 22, Wash- 
ington, Examiner Davis. 

Fourth Section Application No, 13470.— 
Class rates from, to and between points in 
Southern territory. October 23, Washing- 
ton, Asst. Director of Traffic, R. V. Pitt. 

Finance No. 6783.—Proposed acquisition 
and construction of line by Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad et al. October 26, Wash- 
ington, oral argument before Division 4. 

Finance No. 6974.—Application of Read- 
ing Company to acquire control by lease of 
Mount Carmel Railroad. October 26, Wash- 
ington, oral argument before Division 4. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3168, and 
first supplement.—Granite, marble and 
stone in New England territory. Novem- 
ber 3, Boston, Examiner Main. 

No. 20806.—Frank B. Gooding et al. 
Oregon Short Line et al. November 
Boise, Idaho, Examiner Flynn. 

No. 14150.—Corporation Commission 
Oklahoma v. Abilene & Southern Railway et 
al. November 14, Washington, oral argu- 
ment before Commission. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3143.— 
Petroleum from Colorado, Texas, to Louis- 
ville, Ky. November 14, Washington, oral 


argument before Division 5. 


No, 19089.—Live Stock Traffic Association 
et al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway et al. 
November 14, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 5. 

Valuation No. 400.—Tentative valuation 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway et 
al. November 16 and 17, Washington, oral 
argument before Division 1. 

Valuation No. 1079.—Tentative valuation 
of the Pullman Company. November 19. 
Washington, oral argument before Divi- 
sion 1, 

Valuation No. 1006.—Tentative valuation 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad et al. No- 
vember 21, Washington, oral argument be- 
fore Division 1. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3157.— 
Lavan-veneered doors from North Pacifie 
Coast territory to Eastern Canada. No- 
vember 21, Seattle, before Examiners 


ve 
8, 


of 


| Flynn and Way. 


Investigation & Suspension No, 3029.— 
Chain iron and steel, and bolt, nail rivet 
and wire rods in Official Classification ter- 
ritory, and related cases. November 22, 
Washington, oral argument before Divi- 
sion 5. + 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3159.— 
Battery separator material from California 
and other Western States to Eastern Canada. 
November 26, San Francisco, Examiners 
Flynn and Way. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3137.— 
Veneered panels from South Pacific Coast 
territory to points in Canada. November 26, 
San Francisco, Examiners Flynn and Way. 

No. 21012, and Subs 1 and 2.—Interstate 


and higher, ex-lake, from Buffalo, N. Y.,; Commerce Commission v. Baltimore & Ohio 
and Erie, Pa., for export, to Baltimore,! Railroad, New York Central Railroad and 
3 under New York; to Philadelphia, same | New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 
as to Baltimore; to Boston, 1 under New} ae 5, Washington, oral argument be. 


Yerk. 
All commodities, rate fifth class and 
lower, except grain and coal, ex-lake 


from Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Pa., forj 


| 


ore the Commission 

No. 9702.—Memphis Southwestern Investi- 
gation. December 6, Washington, oral argu. 
ment before the Commission. 

No. 20358.—Rates on fertilizer materials 


export, to Baltimore, 2 under New York;) and articles taking the same rates within 


to Philadelphia, same as to Baltimore; /} the State of Florida. 


to Boston, 1 under New York. 


| 


December 6, Wash- 


ington, oral argument before the Com- 


Grain, ex-lake, from Buffalo, N. Y., and | ™ission. 


Erie, Pa., for export, to Baltimore, 2} 


under New York; to Philadelhpia, 2 under 
New York. 

Flour, ex-lake, from Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Erie, Pa., for export, to Baltimore, 
2 under New York; to Philadelphia, same 
as to Baltimore; to Boston, 1 under New 
York. 

Grain and flour, ex-lake, from other 
Lake Erie ports, for export, to Balti- 
more, present differential over rates 


recommended from. Buffalo; te Philadel-, which a low waiter depth 
phia, same as to Baltimore; to Boston, 1} 


under New York on flour only. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public, October 
6, by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 21446.—United States Graphite Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road et al. Seeks reasonable rates on old, 
empty second-hand barrels (tight cooper- 
age), from Buffalo, N. Y., Cincinnati and 
Ivorydale, 
ville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Saginaw. Claims reparation of 
$2,075.62 on 93 carloads. 

No. 21447.—Noffman & Curtis, of Ivanhoe, 
Minn., et al. v. Chicago & North Western 
Railway et al. Ask Commission to order 
establishment of reasonable rates on petro- 
leum and its products in tank carloads 
from points of origin in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas’ and Missouri, to destinations in 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Claim rep- 
aration. 

No, 21448.—W. M. Spencer Sons Co., of 
Cincinnati, v. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway et al. 
aration on numerous 1. ec. 1. 
pickles, packed in glass or tin in cases, from 
Cincinnati to destinations in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Alabama, Georgia and elsewhere. 

No, 21449.—Farmers Equity Cooperative 
Creamery Association, of Orleans, Nebr., v. 
Boston & Maine Railroad et al. Ask Com- 
mission to prescribe reasonable rates on 
butter and eggs, carloads, from Orleans, 
Nebr., and Denver, Colo., to destinations in 
Illinois, of which Galesburg and Chicago 
are typical, Plymouth, Wis., New York, N. 
Y., Boston, Mass., Weehawken and Jersey 
City, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and Auburn, 
R. I.; and from Denver to Chicago for local 
delivery; and to Chicago and East Burling- 
ton, Ill, for movement beyond to eastern 
termini of trunk lines or points east there- 
of. Claims reparation. 

No. 21450.—Watab Paper Co., of Sartell, 
Minn., v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
et al. Asks Commission to order estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates on clay from 
various points in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, to Sartell, Minn. Claims reparation. 

No. 21451.—-Alberene Stone Co., of New 
York City, v. Southern Railway et al. Claims 
reparation of $3,000 on various carload ship- 
ments of soapstone laundry tubs and soap- 
stone slabs from Schuyler, Va., to destina- 
tions in New Jersey, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. 


Ohio, Columbus and Jefferson- |; 


| 


| 
| 





Claims rep-' 
shipments of . 


; Service to the Twin Cities. 


Investigation & Suspension No. 3160.— 
Hay from Arizona to points in Kansas on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
December 17, Phoenix, Ariz., Examiners 
Flynn and Way. 


Hearing Called on Deepening 
Of Upper Mississippi River 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of approxi- 
mately five feet has been secured, 

“The work done has so improved the 
river that it was practicable for the 
Department to extend the barge line 
Additional 
funds are being spent in deepening the 
shoal places in the river and preparing 


|for the construction of a lock and dam 


below St. Paul so that a depth of six 


| feet—the amount contemplated by the 


Congressional project—may be secured 


| aS soon as possible, 


“Congress has also called on the De- 
partment for a report as to the ad- 
visability of further deepening the river 
to nine feet. The District engineer’s 
preliminary report on this project was 
unfavorable, as such data as he was able 
to secure from local interests and other- 
wise did not, in his opinion, indicate that 
expenditure would be justified at this 
ime. 

This conclusion has been proteste 
Walter H. Newton, Member oe teen 
the Mississippi. Valley Association and 
others who believe that this additional 
improvement of navigation would be eco- 
nomically justified by the benefits it 
would confer on the upper Mississippi 
valley. 
_ “In accordance with its general prac- 
tice in such matters, the Department has 
arranged for further opportunity for the’ 
local interests to present additional data 
by authorizing the return of the report 
by the Division Engineer to the District 
Engineer with instructions to afford the 
protestants and all others interested a 
further opportunity to collect and submit 
the data supporting their views, 

All such data will be given careful 
study before submitting a report to 
Congress for its consideration, 


Electric Railway in Oregon 
To Abandon Branch Line 


Abandonment by the Oregon Electric 
Railway of a branch line in Marion 
county, Oregon, has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The line extends from West Woodburn 
to Woodburn, a distance of 2.3 miles. 
The report of Division 4 in Finance 
Docket No. 7068, dated September 28 
and made public October 5, notes that 
abandonment ‘will not have any adverse 
effect as all products grown in the area 
are hauled to warehouses located on the 
tracks of the Southern Pacific at 
Woodburn, 
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& + Q. The next fetter we have here is 


(@ MHolland (guilder) 


AvTuHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTeED Hergix, Berna 
PusLisHep WitHout COMMENT By THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Inquiry Made Into Selection of Speakers 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1928 


Public Utiliti 


For Appalachian Power Conference 


Invitations Given 


To Utility Officers 


Former Secretary Also Ques- 
tioned on Articles Submitted 
To Magazines. 


Publication of Hxcerpts from 
transcript of testimony of John A. 
Switzer on October 3 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities was 
begun in the issue of October 6. Mr. 
Switzer is professor of hydraulics 
and sanitary engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, hydraulic en- 
gineer of the Tennessee State Geo- 
logical Survy, and formerly was sec- 
retary of the Southern Appalachian 
Power Conference, the activities of 
which the Commission included in 
its investigation. Excerpts from 
transcript of Mr. Switzer’s testi- 
mony continues: 


Q. Who was the Mr. Thurlow that is 
referred to? 

A. Mr. O. G. Thurlow is the chief en- 
gineer of the Alabama Power Company. 
May I say the reason why I submitted 
that article to them was that in it I used 
some figures on power production by the 
Alabama Power Company and I wanted 
to be certain that I had the figures 
correct. 


Q. Does Mr. Baldwin say anything 
about figures in the leter? A. No. 


one of earlier date, written to you by Mr. 
Baldwin under date of March 7, 1924, is 
it not? A. Yes. That goes back four 
years. 

Q. At that time Mr. Baldwin had seen | 
two other articles that you sent to him, 
had he not? A. Apparently so, yes, sir. 

Q. The first one was entitled “Primary | 
a secondary power,” was it not? A. 

es, 


Q. What was the title of the other 
one? A. “The contest for Muscle Shoals.” 


Q. He made a suggestion as to where | 
you should send those articles, did he 
not? A. He did. I did not follow his sug- 
gestion. 


Q. Who did print the article on pri- 
mary and secondary power? 

A. As I recall it, that article was not | 
published. I submitted it to Outlook, of 
New York, but they did not care for it. 
The other article is virtually the same 
material, and I submitted it to Forbes’ | 
Magazine, which published it. 

Q. Did Mr. Baldwin ever say anything 
to you in further explanation of the 
sentence that it there regarding the will- | 
ingness of an editor to run the article? 
A. No. I did not know what he meant. | 


Q. What was the action of the confer- 
ence that Mr. Baldwin spoke about in| 
that letter by which he said he was 
“grieved?” Do you know whether that 
was meant to be taken seriously or } 
whether something had happened that | 
he approved of? 

A. The action was that the executive | 
committee in the spring of 1924 decided 
not to call a meeting of the organiza- 
tion which had been proposed to be held 
at that time. - 

By Mr. Healy: Document 3792 is be- 
fore us. The first thing is a copy of a 
letter from yourself and Mr. Pratt to 
Mr. S. P. Mitchell, of the Electric Bond | 
& Share Company, in which you ask him | 
to make an address on the subject, “Is 
there a power combine affecting the pub- 
lic welfare?” Have I stated correctly 
what the letter is? A. You have, yes, 
sir. 

2. Mr. Mitchell did not come, did he? | 
A.. No. ! 

&. Next you got a suggestion from | 
Xx, Cobb on the 31st of August, 1927, | 
as shown by letter of that date, did you 
not? A, Yes. 

) 8%. He had talked with Mr. Paul S. 
Clapp on the N. E. L. A., had he not? | 
A. He said so; yes, sir. 

Q. And conveyed the information to 
you that Mr. Clapp would be glad to ac- 
cept an invitation. A. Yes. 

Q. You extended an invitation to Mr. 
Clapp, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he come and make a talk? 
Yes; he made an address. 

Q. Do you remember what the subject 
was? A. “State Regulation v. Govern- 





A. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 6.—The Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York today certified to ; 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with ! 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
reacies are shown below: | 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


13.8908 
00.7196 
02.9626 | 
26.6533 

355 
02.5163 
03.9072 
23.8087 
01.2930 
40.0892 
17.4297 | 
05,2397 
26.6519 
11.2065 
04.4870 
00.6090 | 
16.2702 
26.7454 
19.2443 
01.7596 | 
65.8750 
64.7083 
64.1607 
67.4583 
49.9464 
46.5000 
46.5000 
46.1666 ! 
36.4221 
45.7188 
56.2916 
99.9947 
99.9250 
47.5000 
99.7500 
95.5665 
11.9386 ! 
12.1075 

101.7802 
97.5600 





Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (kron:) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peset..) 

Sweden (k 9na) 

Switzerland (frenc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 

China (Chefoo tael) . 

China (Hankow tael) . 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 
China (Yuan dollar) ; 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollaz) 

Can.da (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 


Argentina (piso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 


a yueuay (peso) 
lombia (peso) ... 


| Reference Made 


ment Operation of Electric Light and 
Power.” 

Q. This letter explains how it hap- 
pened the invitetion was delivered to 
Mr. Clapp, does it?, -A. Well, quite 
likely we would have asked Mr. Clapp 
without this lettéf. ; 

Q. Had you asked him before you got 
this letter from Mr; Cobb? A. No 

Q. Had you asked Senator Newcomb 
prior to that time to make an address 
on the subject of “A Power Combine”? 
A. No. 

Q. Did you ask hith After getting this 
letter? <A, You. so" * 

Q. Did the letter suggest it? A. Yes. 
I never had heard of Senator Newcomb 
until I got that letter. 

Q. He accepted 'the invitation, ap- 
peared, and made the address, did he 
not? A. Yes, sir; that is corect. 

Q. The suggestion is further made that 
Mr. Thomas W. Martiii 8péak on the sub- 
ject of Muscle Shoals. Of course, you 
already knew Mr. Martin? A. I think 
we had already asked Mr: Martin if he 
would speak on this subject before we 
got this letter. 

Q. Then, on the 19th of September, 
you got a letter from Mr. Clapp asking 
you to point out points you would like 
to have emphasized _?... 

A. No, he said, “I wish you would 
write definitely the exact subject upon 
which you wish to have me talk.” Oh, 
yes, then he goes on and. says, “And any 
points in particular you would like to 
have emphasized.” 

Q. At any rate, the, next thing we see 
is a letter from Mr.. Newcomb, dated 
the 28th of September, 1927, is it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 


To Public Synopsis 


Q. In which there is a reference made 
to a synopsis which is being prepared by} 
the publicity department of the Joint 
Committee and prepared for sending 
out? A. I think not a synopsis, but the 
article itself. : 

Q. The newspapers-.- reported these 
meetings of the, conference, did they 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. And as a result.of Mr. Newcomb 
speaking at the meetings, his statements 
and views on the subject he talked on 
were given wide circulation, were they 
not? A. I do not know how wide. I 
think they were given some circulation. 

Q. There had been quite an intensive 
effort made by you and Colonel Pratt 
and some representatives of the Ala- 
bama Power Company to»get wide pub- 
— for the meeting?""A. Yes, that is 

rue. 

Q. And these other gentlemen that 1 
have mentioned, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 


, Beaseley, did what they could to get wide 


publicity for it? A. Yes. 

Q. And they hired Mr. Hornaday, did 
they not? A. Somebody did, and I have 
always understood it was Mr. Baldwin. 
I have not definite knowledge as to that. 

Q. And we have seen there were sev- 
eral instances where Mr. Hornaday was 
paid direct by the conference? A. I} 
have explained that was in the nature 
of a loan or temporary arrangement and 
not a payment by the conference. 

Q. Then there are at least two checks 
aside from that shown in the stubs in 
front of us, by which. it appears Mr. 
Hornaday’s salary was paid by this con- 
ference? 

A. Definite testimony on that could 
be furnished by Colonel Pratt. It can- 
not be done by me because I was not a 
party to it and I have:only secondhand 
knowledge with reference to it. But my 
understandig is definitely that he was 
not paid by the conference nor was he 
employed by the conference. 

Q. Of course it is unfortunate that we 
cannot get Mr. Pratt’s statement under 
oath. A. Yes. fuente? 

Q. We may be able to before we get 
through. A. You could send an investi- 
gator to Chapel Hill.., 

Q. Document No. 3793 is a copy of 
a letter you wrote Mr. Preston when he 
was president of the conference? A. 
That is correct, yes, sir. 

Q. It appears from that that Mr. Til- 
lery and Mr. Brown had resigned from 
the executive committee? A. Yes. 

Q. They were both: power men, were 
they not? A. Yes. ‘Mr: Brown was ap- 


| pointed a member of the executive com- 


mittee by Mr. Wills. At the time he was 
appointed my understanding is that he 
was not a power company man, but he 
was an official of the Alabama Regula- 


|tory body or Public Utilities Commis- 
|sion, but that before this date he had 
| resigned that position’,and had accepted 


employment with the power company. 

Q. Mr. Preston. Was ‘president of the 
Hamilton National Bank of Chattanooga, 
was he not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He was also a director of some} 
power company, was he not? 

A. At the time he was elected to be} 
presidert of this organization, the fact 
that he was a director of the Tennessee | 
Power Company was not known to us, | 
but he is a director of the Tennessee 
Power Company. | 

By Commissioner, McCulloch: That is 
the Mr. Preston who is now president of 
the American Bankers Association? A. 


| Yes. 


Professor Asked’ 
For Reprint of Pamphlets 

By Mr. Healy: ’'Yoti wrote to Dr. 
Stewart of the University under date of 
September 24, 1927, did you not? A. 
Yes, sir. ' . 

Q. And asked him fé7r'‘a reprint of ar- 
ticles which he had published? A. Yes. 

Q. You suggested to him at that time 
that he should havg*aSsypply of them 
which he could bring and distribute at 
the Chattanooga nféetifig? A. That is 
correct, yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know that.the pamphlets 
which Professor Stewart: had related to 
his study of the Ontario situation? A. 
He had one such pamphlet. I did not 
know it at the time I wrote this letter. 

Q. What pamphlets did.you expect to 
have Professor Stewart distribute at the 
conference meeting there in Chatta- 
nooga? <A. Some papers’ he had writ- 
ten on farm electrification,.on which he 
is regarded as a national authority. 

Q. When you wrote the letter you knew 
Professor Stewart had published some 
pamphlets that bore on Government op- 
eration of utilities, @jther directly or in- 
directly? A. I ant*not sure whether it 
was before I wrote this letter than I 
learned that or not. 

Q. At any rate,«<wewsknew that Pro- 
fessor Stewart’s positioj,was one which 
tended to support the arguments ad- 


| vanced by the power compenies, did you 


; to my letter Mr. Leighton sent me rather 


Choice of President 


Discussed at Hearing: 
Investigation Into Publicity| 


Efforts of Organization 
Is Continued. 


not? A.I did not know that at the time | 
we invited him to be on the program. | 
Q. Did you know Mr. Stewart at that 
time was an opponent of Government op- | 
eration of utilities? No, sir, I did not. 1 
Q. September 16 you wrote a letter, a 
copy of which is attached to a sheet 
marked 3795, did you not? A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. To Mr. Clapp of the N. E. L. A.? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You gave him the subject that you 
wanted to have him talk on? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You knew pretty well, I presume— 
and if I am wrong you will tell me— 
what his views on the subject would be, 
did you not? A. Yes. 


Wanted State Regulation 


Of Utilities Discussed 


Q. Also the same thing applied to 
Judge Davis whom you had previously 
invited to speak? A. Yes. 

Q. Then September 21 you wrote Mr. 
Clapp again after he had accepted the 
invitation and you there told him the 
point that you wanted to have empha- 
sized, did you not? 

A. I said, “The point we want to have 
brought out particularly is that State 
regulation is an actuality today and that 
the principle of private development un- 
der State regulation is vastly to be pre- 
ferred over the Government operation of 
the power industry.” 

Q. He had asked in an earlier letter if 
there were some points you wanted em- 
phasized? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were also very anxious that 
Dr. Thomas should be given a place on 
the program, were you not? 

A. That is corerct, yes, sir. I did not 
know until I heard him testify here last 
week that he was an employe of a 
power company. He was known through- 
out the South as a very potent factor 
for developing the agricultural interests | 
of Alabama. ‘ 

Q. You did not know Dr. Thomas was 
being paid anything by the Alabama} 
Power Company? A. No, sir, I did not 
know it until a week ago. 

Q. But it would be fair to presume 
Mr. Baldwin did? A. I presume so. 

Q. Who is M. O. Leighton, of Wash- 
ington, to whom you wrote under date 
of September 21, 1927? 

A. M. O. Leighton is vice-president 2-| 





the East Tennessee Development Com- 
pany; also a consulting engineer of that 
company. Q. He has been connected with 
some utilities in your section for some 
years? 

A. The East Tennessee Development 
Company is a power utility company— 
that is to say, it is a partnership be- 
tween two public companies. 

Q. Prior to this date Senator McKel- 
lar had delivered an address at Clarkes- | 
ville, had he not? A. Yes. 

Q. What was the subject of that ad- 
dress? <A. It was on the subject of 
waterpower. development. : 

Q. In connection with what river? A. 
I presume Muscle Shoals, mostly. 

Q. And the Tennessee River? A. And 
the Tennessee River in. particular. | 
Q. Mr. Leighton had prepared an anal- 
ysis of Senator McKellar’s address, had 

he not? A. Yes. E 

Q. And you were intending to make 
an address answering Senator. McKellar, 
were you not? } 

A. I was asked to make such an ad- 
dress by a member of the Tennessee 
Legislature, Mr. Howard Savage, who 
had been or who was also a member of 
the waterpower committee of the Ten- 
nessee Legislature. When I was asked 
to make the address, my recollection is 
I wrote Mr. Leighton for some data with 
respect to his company, and in reply 


a full analysis of Senator McKellar’s 
paper. 

Q. You had also gotten previously 
some material from Mr. Baldwin? A. I 
judge I had. 

Q. This is what you know Mr. Leigh- 
ton called a most admirable and impres- 
sive address? 

A. Senator McKellar had made a state- 
ment respecting the Alabama Power 
Company in his address and other power | 
companies, and I wanted definite infor- 
mation from the companies with respect 
to those items. 

Q. Did you make the address you refer | 
to there? A. No. 

Q. What use did you make or did some- 
body else make of the material which 
you got together on that occasion and; 
made up into notes? A. No use has been 





| made of this material, so far as I know. 


Q. Did the Governor make any use of | 
it, as this letter states you hoped he 
would? 

A. The Governor died before the meet- 
ing of the Southern Appalachian Power 
Conference. Whether he would have} 
made any use of that material I have 
no way of knowing. The Governor told 
me he would like to have that material. | 


Statement Is Made 


On Power Connections 

Q. I understand from your counsel, 
that there is some statement that you 
made this morning that you wish to say 
something about. 

A. If you please, sir. I said- this! 
morning that I never had been employed 
by a public utility power company. That 
‘statement is correct; but two years ago 
I was employed by the Federal Phos- j 
phorus Company of Alabama, a very 
large manufacturing concern, to make 
some surveys and studies of power pros- 
pects on the Hiwassee River and the 
Nolichucky River. The Federal Phos- 
phorus Company is one of the largest |} 
customers of the Alabama Power Com-! 
pany, having their electro-chemical plant 
at Anniston, Ala. Their power bill runs 
to about three-fourths of a million dol- 
lars a year. It was their desire to find 
power sites which they could develop 
for their own manufacturing purposes. 
As a result of the investigation and the 
power studies which we made, the Fed-| 
eral Phosphorus Company incorporated 
under the name of the Hiwassee Power 
Company and the Federal Power Com- 
pany, and in those names made applica- 
tion to the Federal Power. Commission 
for permits for developments on these 
two rivers. Now, these companies are | 
not power companies. They would be- 
become power companies if licenses were 


iments by a State department or enter- ! 


1$16,372,198 being for maintenance and 


1473,758, or $18.96 per capita. 


lof the total revenue for 1927, 3.7 per 


es 


‘Surplus of Revenues 


Of New York Used 


To Buy Securities 


ICost of Government Per Cap- 


ita Last Year Remains 
Practically Same as 


For 1926. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of New York for the | 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. The per- | 
capita figures for 1927 are based on an 
estimated population of 11,634,000. The 
full text of the Department’s statement! 
follows: 

The payments for operation and main- | 
tenance of the general departments of 
New York amounted to $144,710,772, or} 
$12.73 per capita. This includes $55,516,- 
611, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- | 
partments was $12.01, and in 1918, $5.51.) 
The interest on debt in 1927 amounted to 
$13,718,555; and outlays for permanent | 
improvements, $46,935,004. The total 
payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, in-| 
terest, and outlays were $205,364,331. 
Of this amount $514,893 represents pay- 


prise to another on account of services. 
The totals include all payments for the} 
year, whether made from current reve-| 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. | 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $37,504,246 was for highways, 


$21,132,048 for construction. 
Revenues Are Reviewed. 

..The total revenue receipts were $215,- 
This was 
$57,044,431 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $10,- 
109,427 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- | 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts ; 
is reflected in purchase of investments 
and increased cash balances, not shown 
in this summary. Of the total revenue 
receipts $514,893 represents receipts from } 
a State department or enterprise on ac- 
count of services. Property and special 
taxes represented 53 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1927, 54.6 per cent for 1926, } 
and 50 per cent for 1918. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 159.3 per cent from | 
1918 to 1926, and 7.9 per cent from} 
1926 to 1927. The per-capita property} 
and special taxes were $10.05 in 1927, 
$9.43 for 1926, and $4.03 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or! 
compensation for services rendered by} 
State officials, represented 3.7 per cent 





cent for 1926, and 5.4 per cent for 1918. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 33.0 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1927, 31.38 per cent for 1926, 
and 38.4 per cent for 1918. 
Valuation and Levies. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from in-}| 
surance and other incorporated compa- 
nies, while those from nonbusiness li-! 
censes comprise chiefly taxes on motor} 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting 
and fishing privileges. 

The total funded or fixed debt out-! 
standing June 30, 1927, was $342,000,309. | 
Of this amount $259,649,400 was for 
highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $244,- 
294,698, or $21.50 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $19.81, and 
in 1918, $17.91. 





The assessed valuation of property in| p 


New York subject to ad valorem taxa- 


| tion was $20,795,221,086; the amount of 


State taxes levied was $22,722,895; and 
the per capita levy, $2. In 1926 the per 
capita levy was $2.70, and in 1918, $1.34. 








issued to them; but, since licenses have 
not been issued, they are merely paper} 
companies and 100 per cent of the stock 
of these two companies is owned by the 
Federal Phosphorus Company or the 
Federal Electro-Chemical Company, as! 
it now is called. I make this explana-| 
tion because the fact that I have been 
employed by this company could easily 
be twisted to mean that I had been em-; 
ployed by a public utility power com-| 
pany. ; | 

Q. These companies that you speak} 
about are organized under the laws of} 
what State? | 

A. Iam not sure. At the time that I} 
was employed as engineer, Mr. Seymour, 
who is my personal attorney, was em- 
ployed as attorney. He is here, and he; 
can tell under what laws they were or- 
ganized. 

Q. Let me ask you this question: At 
any rate, according to the terms of the! 
charter, they are organized for the pur- 
pose of developing power and distribut- 
ing power; are they not? A. I think 
that is correct; yes, sir. 

Q. What they lack is the Federal li- 
cense to develop dam sites on these 
rivers? A. What they lack in dams, too. 

And those permits or licenses from 
the Federal Government are held up, are ; 
they not, awaiting the outcome of the! 
Muscle Shoals situation? A. Yes. 

Q. All right. Now, what else did you} 
want to speak about? | 

A. I just wanted to say, in that con- 
necction, that Mr. Seymour is the at- 
torney of these companies, and he is also 
attorney for some of the largest power 
consumers in the State of Tennessee. The! 
other statement I wished to make was| 
with respect to the selection of Mr. 
Preston as President of the Southern 
Appalachian Power Conference. At the 
meeting of the Executive Committee in 
Asheville last June—June of 1927—the 
Executive Committee voted to invite 
United States Senator Tyson to become 
President of the organization. He was 
called on long distance and asked if he 
would accept that position, and said that 
he thought he would. After some weeks } 
of consideration Senator Tyson decided} 
not to accept, and at that meeting of 
the Executive Committee Colonel Pratt 
and myself had been appointed a com-| 
mittee of two to select a president in 
the event that Senator Tyson declined. 
Then Colonel Pratt and I selected Mr. 
Preston because of his prestige as a 
banker, not knowing, as I said this morn- 
ing, that he was connected with any 
power company. Before he had accepted 
the invitation to become president we 
learned that he was a director, and, dis- 
cussed it between ourselves, we said we 
did not. see why that “should make any 
difference. If we had known that he had 
been a director, we might-still have se- 





| 968.26, 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $ 


Debits 


Sa 
INDEX 


United States Treasury Statement 


| Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business October 4, as made public October 6, 1928. 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Mise. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest .... 

Railroad securi 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 

Other miscellaneous .... 


This Month. 
$10,428,450.72 
2,827,455.2% 


341,232.93 


133,143.90 


, 
95.5 


37,4 2 
4,476,5 4 
Total ordinary 29,299,376.06 
Excess of receipts ores +s seee 
Excess of expenditures 6,943,338.60 
EXPENDITURES. 

General expenditures .. 
yInterest on public debt 
Refund customs 

Refund Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 


Op. in Spee. Accounts— 


28,756,451.06 
5,134,069.5 


| Railroads 


War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund 
tCivil-Service ret. fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance .. 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
tFor. Serv. Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 


36,236,614.66 


341,232.93 
$2,444.01 
Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Total 6,100.00 


Total expenditures . $36,424,714.66 
Receipts and expenditures for June 
*The figures for the month include 


+Excess of credits (deduct). 


Changes in State Bank 
Memberships Announce 


The following changes in the state 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
System during the week ending October 
5 together with a list of banks to which 
trust powers were granted during the 
same period were announced October 6 
by the Federal Reserve Board: 

Admitter to Membership: The Mer- 
chants Bank, New York, N. ¥., $300,000 


Last Year. 
$8,307,,487.04 


a 


25,133,141.76 


—$ 


———— 


28,303,103.17 


— 


33,547,784.56 


$33,547,784.56 


Correspor-ding 

Period Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$158,226,739.19 $166,181,081.88 
513,107,950.78 
160,520,911.13 


2,656,492.62 
8,368,565.14 172,022429.18 
53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
34,240,317.66 


734,272.7 


10,019,359.57 
1596,432.39 
309,531.31 


369,603.73 14,615,701.11 16,279,571.72 
3,493,002.37 
6,323,088.59 


2,001,442.48 
7,286,411.74 


110,701.35 
601,428.19 


1,402,009.51 
59,719,354.46 


2,679,059.51 
44,158,680.56 


36,000.97 
4,011,130.41 


915,050,456.51 991,476,755.26 
207,727,460.5 


539,614,204.59 
91,873,921.21 
5,192,582.29 
42,504,703.83 
20,000,000.00 
2,156,922.77 


513,926,539.16 
112,099,816.07 
5,334,816.30 
39,296,483.80 
13,000,000.00 
2,393,015.35 


4,361,947.26 
362,907.87 
897,675.88 


173,180.99 
152,785.89 
7613,100.32 
7,692,079.61 
822,735.44 
7818,975.69 
7783,598.41 


1,302.55 
719,874.09 
4168,542.32 
4116,567.53 
221,379.00 
7833,606.95 


7490,772.98 

7 298,335.82 
5,994,929.78 
130,022.69 
410,514.75 
19,079,631.46 


14,342,439.01 
187,983.64 
190,074.74 
85,278.46 


15,984,333.06 
222,700.73 
135,375.83 
72,537.93 


369,603.73 
"4,726.00 
740,714,055.04  708,917,544.75 
74,810,650.00 


100.00 
21,000.00 


365,325,800.00 
"16,600.00 


365,342,400.00 74,831,750.00 


$1,106,056,455.04 $783,749,294.75 


reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
$13,465 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date $209,- 
accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


21,970 and $381,530.03, respectively. 


[Land Loan Bank 


| 
| 


capital; $100,000 surplus; total resources | 


$1,743,429. 

The Bank of Augurn, Auburn, Pa., 
$50,000 capital; $50,000 surplus; total 
resources; $777,670. ; 

Union Trust Co., Newark, Ohio, $300,- 
000 capital; $60,000 surplus; total re- 
sources, $7,698,020. > 

Texas Bank & Trust Co., Brownsville, 
Texas, $75,000 capital; $25,000 surplus; 
total resources, $1,307,501. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: 

Port Newark National Bank, New- 
ark, N. J. aie ; 

First National Bank, Biloxi, Miss. 
Supplemental). 

Kellogg Citizens National Bank, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


Gain Is Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, accord- 
ing to reports to the Federal Reserve 


Is Opened in Siam 


First Institution of Kind in 
Country Will Grant Long- 
Term Credits. 


Siam’s first land loan bank has been 
established in Bangkok, the American 
Trade Commissioner at Singapore, D. C. 
Bliss, informed the Department of Com- 
merce October 6. The report follows in 


full text: 

The new bank is a branch of. the Credit 
Foncier de Indochine, which is a real 
estate loan and mortgage bank. Land 
owners are granted long-term loans 
against mortgages on their holdings. 
One of the main purposes is to enable 
owners of land to improve their hold- 
ings by having houses or offices erected 
on them. The repayment of the loans 
can, if necessary, be spread over a pe- 
riod of years as may best suit the bor- 
rower in so far as amortization is con- 
cerned (monthly, quarterly, half-yearly 
or annually). 

A special organization enables the 
Credit Foncier to iake charge of all de- 
tails and formalities from the date the 
land owner opens an account. with them 
to the date of completion of the build- 
ings, including drawing up of plans, es- 


Board by banks in leading cities for the} timates, call of tenders, supervision of 
week ending October 3, made public by | building and final inspection. An archi- 
the Board October 6, aggregated $19,-! tect is attached to the bank’s staff and 


| 202,874,000, or 21.2 per cent above the to-|is ready at any time to draw plans for 


tal of $15,846,187,000 reported for the| all sorts of houses or office buildings, 


preceding week, and 15.8 per cent above 
the total for the week ending October 
5, 1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $18,- 
207,667,000, as compared with $15,037,- 
572,000 for the preceding week and $15,- 
645,698,000 for the week ending October 
5, 1927. 


lected him. Further, I want to say with 
respect to Professor Thomas, who is do- 
ing magnificent work for the upbuilding 
of the State of Alabama, that I said this 
morning that we did not know that he 
was employed by the power companies 
when we asked him to be on our program 
at Chattanooga last year. This is true; 
but if we had known it I do not think 
it would have made any difference, and 
I do not want Professor Thomas to get 
the impression that I was criticizing him 
in any particular. 


Says Mr. Preston 


Was Formal President 

Q. July 20, 1927, you wrote to Mr. 
Mercer Reynolds this letter which is now 
part of Exhibit 3799; did you not? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And in the meantime you had got- 
ten word from somebody connected with 
Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company that Mr. 
Preston would accept the presidency; had 
you not? 

A. Mr. Preston thought, when he ac- 
cepted the presidency, that he was merely 
being invited to act as a presiding offi- 
cer at one session. When I saw him on 
his return to Chattanooga, and explained 
to him that we wanted him as president 
of the organization, and wished to put 
his name on our letterheads, he hesitated, 
and finally rather reluctantly agreed to 
serve as president, but said that he could 
not give it any time, and that he was so 
busy that his presidency would have to 
be purely formal. 

Q. Who was to be the real president 
if he was merely formal president? A. 
He was the only president there was; 
but I conducted for him the correspond- 
ence. That is to say, I wrote letters 
and sent them for his signature invit- 
ing the prominent speakers that we in- 
vited to come to the conference. 

Q. Attached to document 3800 is the 
minutes of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in October, 1922; is it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And, stiil further, a meeting of the 
Executive Committee held on the 5th of 
February, 1924? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time it was suggested in a 
letter from Mr. Edgar, of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company, that the Execu- 
tive Committee endorse the proposal of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


the bank announces. The architect’s 
services are available to anybody who 
might be interested, but special rates are 
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New Capital Issues 
_ For British Projects 
Show Gain for Year 


Only Small Part of Revenues 
From Filotations In- 
tended for Foreign 
Financing. 


Even though new British capital issues 
during August were less than one-fifth 
as great as during the preceding month, 
the total exceeds that of any August 
since 1920, the American Trade Commis- 
sioner at London, Frederic E. Lee, in- 
formed the Department of Commerce Oc- 
tober 6. The report follows in full text: 

According to the Midland Bank basis 
of classification — which excludes such 
items as direct borrowings by the British 


*| government, conversion or redemption 


issues, and short-dated bills—new capi- 
tal. issues amounted to £6,512,000, as 
compared with £2,230,000 in August, 
1927, and £1,564,000 in August, 1925. 
(The value of the pound sterling is about 
$4.848125.) The figures for 1926 are 
omitted because of the unusual condi- 
tions prevailing during the coal strike 
of that year. In 1920 the total of new 
capital issues for August was £9,855,000. 

For the first eight months of 1928 new 
capital issues amounted to £250,948,000, 
or more than £54,000,000 greater than 
for the corresponding period of 1927, 
when the total reached £196,818,000. New 
flotations totaled £159,844,000 in 1926 
and £142,455,000 in 1925. 

Of the £250,948,000 in new issues for 
| the first eight months of 1928, by far the 
largest share has gone for home pur- 
poses. A total of £146,886,000 has been 
used in the United Kingdom, whereas 
£70,219,000 went to British oversea coun- 
tries, and only £33,843,000 to foreign 
countries. The tendency noted in con- 
'nection with the new capital issues dur- 
ing 1927, therefore continues—a much 
larger percentage of the new capital 
raised in Great Britain is used for home 
purposes than was the case before the 
war. 





granted to the Credit Foncier’s custo- 
mers. 

The initial capital of the Credit Fon- 
cier was 6,000,000 frances. It has been 
raised successively to 25,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 francs. On December 31, 1927, 
the reserves stood at 16,250,000 francs, 
or 36 per cent of the capital. In Jan- 
uary, 1928, the capital was further raised 
to 110,000,000 francs, being represented 
by 440,000 shares of 250 francs each. 
(The value of the frane is about 
$.039089. 


E invite inquiry 
regarding the 
operations and securi- 
ties of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem, 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 16 states 
serving 2,300,000 
population in well-es- 
tablished public util- 
ity territories. 





Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 








Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$100,000,000 


61 Broadway 





in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have 
your choice of two programs. 
Press a valve—and you have ice- 


water. 


Select a book from the 


library catalog —and it’s sent 
up to yeu. Wake in the morning, 


and find the 
your door. 

A Statler is 
from home”. 


newspaper under 


your “home away 


The Y organization of: 
g 0 Wa La, 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON * BUFFALO (Hote! Statler and Hotel Buffale) 


v 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK (Hote! 


DETROIT + ST.LOUIS 


Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


Ww 
" CULL 


7,100 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


oe 
suno® 
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Similar Materials 


Are Held to Infringe 


Small Difference in Constitu- 
ents Insufficient to Avoid 
Claims in Issue. 


Grozier-Straus, INC., AND CONCRETE 
SPECIALTIES COMPANY, PLAINTIFFS-AP- 
PELLANTS, V. THOMAS GRAHAM AND 
ATLANTIC City BurLpING BLocK Cor- 
PORATION, ET AL., DEFENDANTS-APPEL- 
LEES. Nos. 3776, 3777, 3778, Circuit 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 
Circult. 

Patent No. 1212840, for a building 
block composed of cement and water and 
“a mixture of coarse and fine coal cin- 
der and ashes, retaining all of the 
original mass,” was held to be valid. 

It was found that this block was more 
soundproof than others with hard ag- 
gregates, more porous and capable of 
permitting nails to be driven into it and 
of firmly holding the nails, lighter in 
weight, cheaper and stronger than those 
previously known, and adapted to be 
broken on nearly straight lines, and that 
it had succeeded where others failed. 

The court ruled that while the pat- 
entee did not know just why his block 
possessed those desirable characteristics 
while others did not possess them, it did 
not mitigate against the fact of inven- 
tion, as it is not necessary for the in- 
ventor to be able to state the scientific 
principles underlying his invention. 

The building block made by a manu- 
facturer, and composed of crushed cin- 
ders, cement, and water, but having dif- 
ferent characteristics than patentee’s 
block, and having made no inmpression 
upon the public, was held not to con- 
stitute an anticipation. 

One defendant, Thomas 
making a block in 1924 composed essen- 
tially of the same elements as patentee’s 


1960) 
Patents 


\ 
| 


| 


| block we do not limit its meaning to| 


|tween the masonry to receive nails and|Cement Users stated that cinders are | body of water, a ship, and the moon pot 


cinder block, was new, not in its form 
but in its make-up and characteristics. 
While in form it is that of the ordi- 
nary building block it has marked fea- 
tures, some improvements on old blocks, 
others wholly new. 


All -blocks are more or less sound- 
proof but Straub’s is more soundproof 
than others with hard aggregates, doubt- 
less for the reason that instead of being 
a solid mass as when made of sand or 
stone aggregate it is porous, containing 
myriads of cells; it permits nails to 
be driven into it without breaking and 
firmly holds the nails in place; it Is 
lighter in weight and cheaper to make 
than any block brought to our atten- 
tion; though porous and light, it is 
strong; and, though strong, can_ be 
broken on nearly straight lines. With 
these characteristics its usefulness as a 
building material, especialiy in dispens- 
ing with the woodwork ordinarily set 
in the masonry for plastering, and for 
window - working and _ door - working, 
seemed manifest. There was no evi- 
dence of how the invention was received 
by the trade because when that suit 
was brought the patent was only about 
a year old and but a small number of 
blocks had been made in the patentee’s 
crude little plant and sold in one locality. 

On the record in the Campbell case 
we thought, and still think, there was 
invention. 

From the record in the suits at bar 
we have discovered that the character- 
istic of the block which most strongly 
impressed us, namely. its “nailability,” 
was not entirely new with Straub because 
one of the cited patents (Atterbury) dis- 
closed a block made of cement, cinders 
and asbestos fiber into which nails can 
be driven—how effectively we do not 
know because as we use the term “nail- 
ability” in connection with the Straub 


- 


mere penetrability but extend it to hold- 
ing the nails in place for the useful pur- 


Graham, in! pose of supplanting wood which there- 


tofore had been employed in layers be- 
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; Building Blocks 
} Patent on Building Block Containing Ashes 


Is Sustained as Describing New Product 


Invention Is Found 
In Soundproof Quality 


Porous Texture of Product 
Also Adapted It to Re- 


ceive Nails. 


clinkers and ashes should be ground so 
that they will pass through a screen to 
about the fineness of granulated sugar. 
Naturally a block of this material could 
be cut and sawed. 


and cement to form building blocks and 


asserts that nails can be driven 
them. 


The invention of the patent to Atter- 
bury (1915) is for artificial stone of 
crushed cinders, cement and asbestos 
fiber, the latter a highly cellular prod- 
uct. The blocks have cellular texture 
and of course possess nailability. 


The Enginering News referred to the 
practice of using clinkers from steam 
boiler furnaces for an aggregate to- 
gether with concrete but prescribes that 
the cinders must be washed free of for- 
eign particles. 


The Cement and Engineering News 
spoke of concrete blocks formed from 
waste crushed clinker obtained from the 
city refuse destructor plant. 
that means coal cinders or ashes of 
rubbish or garbage is not clear and there 
is no suggestion of the proportion of 
ashes and cinders, 

The Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket- 
Book wrote of one mixture made of ce- 
ment and fine cinders and another of 
jcement and coarse cinders. 
;makes no mention of building blocks 
‘made of both fine and coarse cinders as 
well as intermediate sizes as in Straub. 


The Proceedings of the Second Con- 
vention of the National Association of 


Bitterman (1912) uses coke breeze] _ Th 
simil 


! 
int 'depicting a moonlight marine scene. Al- | 
into | 


! 


| properties. 


Whether | decision, viz., (1) whether the appellant’s | 


The article | 


Similarity of Scenes 


Picture and Wording Denied 
Registration for Use 
On Canned Sea 
Foods. 


Ex parte ANTICICH PACKING Co., ae 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
The decision of the examiner of trade | 

marks refusing registration of appel- | 

lant’s trade mark in view of a prior} 
registration was affirmed. 

e marks were found to be so nearly | 

ar as to cause confusion, each! 


though the two scenes are specifically | 


different from each other, one would be 
regarded as a mere variant of the other, | 
it was stated. i 


The Assistant. Commission held that | 
‘the goods were of the same descriptive 


The full text of the opinion of Assist- | 
ant Commissioner Moore follows: | 

This is an appeal from the decision of | 
ithe examiner of trade marks finally re- 
fusing registration of the appellant’s | 
trade mark in view of Registration No. 
177654, Farnsworth Packing Company. | 


Two Questions Raised. | 
The appeal raises two questions for | 


mark so nearly resembles the registered 
mark as to be likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the mind of the public or 
to deceive purchasers when the two are} 
concurrently appropriated to merchan- ; 
dise of the same descriptive properties; | 
and (2) whether the appellant’s mer-| 
chandise and the registrant’s merchan-! 
dise are of the same descriptive prop-| 
erties, ’ 

(1) Each of the marks comprises the | 
word Moonlight, and a moonlight marine | 
scene. In the registration is depicted a] 





block but containing a small amount, by' hold them; yet none of the cited patents |Sometimes used for block work, and if jing just above the horizon. In the ap- 
disclose a block made entirely of ash| Clean and of medium coarseness will give | plication the moon, several boats and a! 


proportion, of sand, was held to have in- 
fringed on the ground that the block 
produced possessed the characteristics of 


! 
| 


patentee’s block. His 1925 block, how- | 
ever, including a much greater quantity; 


of sand and grit, was found not to pos- 
.sess those characteristics and not to be 
-an infringement. 


and cinder aggregate that is nailable. 


Inventor Need Not Know 
All Principles Involved 


Just why the Straub block in compari- 
son with other blocks is more sound- 


Defendant Jacob Melmod, in making} proof, that it will receive and firmly hold 


blocks of cinders, cement, line, calcium 
chloride and a little sand, infringed, it 
was stated. 

Defendant Robert G. Downer’s blocks, 
including a large proportion of san 
along with the cinders and cement, were 
found to have retained, though not in 
perfection, the characteristics and func- 


nails, that it is readily broken along de- 
sired lines, that it is light yet strong, 
we do not know and seemingly Straub 
did not know when he was awarded the 
patent. But that does not mitigate 
against the fact of invention for it is 
not necessary that Straub should have 
understood and been able to state the 


tions of patentee’s blocks, and to con-| ccientific principles underlying his con- 


stitute infringements. 


ception. Diamond Rubber Co. v. Consol. 


\fair results. 


The Engineering Record, Vol. 63 of 
1911, merely pointed out prior knowledge 
of clinker concrete made of one part 
portland cement and six parts crushed 
clinker and is silent as to whether 
crushed clinker is selected or is the run 
of the grate. 

The Concrete Cement Age told of the 
construction of a group of houses built 
‘of steam cinder concrete in the propor- 
tions of one part of cement and seven 


and not in the form of units. It does 
jnot say that the entire original mass of 
|cinders was utilized. 


| Alleged Prior Use 


lighthouse are depicted. 


Scenes Are Different. 
The two scenes are specifically differ- 
ent from each other, but the difference | 
is believed not to be such as to identify 


|the originator or owner of the goods of 


either party, or to distinguish the goods | 
of the one from those of'the other. If] 


‘the difference were observed and carried | 


in the mind of the average member of | 
the public, it is believéd that the one | 
would be regarded as a mere variant of | 


of cinders. But this was poured concrete ithe other. On the authority of the Court | 
;of Appeals of the District of Columbia | 


the examiner was right in holding that 
the goods in each case would be known 
as the “Moonlight Brand” (California 
Packing Corporation v. Halferty, 320 O. 


In Two Trade Marks | 
Held to Be Confusing! 


Trade Marks 


| 


S*¥ 
ROHIBITION: Permits: 


because of violations of law; and it 


dence, that stock ownership merged two corporations .ot that plaintiff was 
assisting and cooperating with other 


held: 
bell et al. 
Index Page 1960, Col. 7 (Volume III 


ROHIBITION: Permits: 


of alleged insufficiency of service; and 
tive evidence on its own behalf, held: 
is wholly insufficient—W. H..Long & 


Court for the Southern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1960, Col. 


7 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


TENTS: Validity: Building Block—Where the patent covered a build- 
ing block composed of cement and water and “a mixture of coarse and 
fine coal cinder and ashes, retaining all! of the original mass” and possessing 
characteristics not possessed by blocks of the prior art in that it was more 
sound proof than those made with hard aggregates, more porous and capable | 


PA 


of permitting nails to be driven into it 


in weight, cheaper and stronger than those previously known, and adapted 
to be broken on nearly straight lines, held: Patent valid) Patent 1212840.— 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., and Concrete Specialties Company v. Thomas Graham 
and Atlantic City Building Block Cor 
peals for the Third Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1960, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume III.) 


PATENTS: Infringement: 


as plaintiff’s block, held: ; 
Straub, Inc., and Concrete Specialties 


lantic City Building Block Corporation et al. 
the Third Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1960, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Descriptive Properties: 
Where the registered mark was used on canned sardines and applicant 


sought registration of a similar mark 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court. Decisions 


LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Revocation: 

plaintiff corporation’s permit to operate denaturing plant was revoked 
by prohibition authorities, upon hearing, solely because plaintiff’s capital 
stock was owned by another corporation whose permits had been revoked 


Revocation of permit not justified —W. H. Long.& Co., Inc., v. Camp- 
(District Court for the Southern District of New York.)—Yearly 


Revocation: 

Where citation, returnable February 17, of proceedings to revoke pro- 
hibition permit was received on Febr 
less than 15 days notice shall be given; and hearing.was not had until May 
31 after respondent had obtained several adjournments without raising point 


Building Blocks—Where defendants’ build- 
ing blocks differed from plaintiff’s in that they included, by proportion, 
certain amounts of sand, but were found to possess the same characteristics 
Patent infringed. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeD Heretn, Bend 
PusiisHep WirHout CoMMENT By THE UNitTEep States DAILy 


~ Prohibition 


Revocation of Permit 
| Of Denaturing Plant 
| For Alcohol Annulled 


Ownership of Stock of Con- 
cern by Company Which 
Violated Law Is Insuffi- 
cient Basis for Action. 


Justification: ,, Review—Where _ 


was not charged, nor’was there evi- 


W. H. Lone & Co., INC., PLAINTIFF, Ve 
MauricE CAMPRELL, FEDERAL PROHI- 
BITION ADMINISTRATOR FOR SECOND 
District 0. NEw YorK, AND JAMES M. 
DorAN, FEDERAL PROHIBITION COM- 
MISSIONER. No. Eq. 46-18, DISTRICT 
CourT FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
New York. J 
The plaintiff brought a suit in equity 

to review the revocation, by prohibition 

| authorities, of its permit to operate a 

| denaturing plant. The plaintiff’s ob- 

jections to the revocation order were 
| based upon the grounds that insufficient 

i; notice was given it of the proceedings 

before the hearer, and that it was not 

| supported by any pleading or proof. 

The court held that, though the time of 

lthe notice was not according to statute, 

the plaintiff could not take advantage 
|of this insufficiency because it had pro- 
|cured the postponement of the hearing 
jand had presented affirmative evidence. 
Second Contention Sustained 

| As to the second ground, the court held 

‘that a revocation based solely upon the 

| fact that the capital stock of the plain- 

| tiff was owned by a corporation whose 
permits had been revoked for violations 

; of law was not justified, since it was 

| neither charged nor shown that the stock 

| ownership merged the corporations or the 
| plaintiff was assisting and cooperating 
| with the other corporation in its viola- 

| tions of law. 1 

Patent '1212840.—Crozier- | Lewis Landes, solicitor and counse or 

Company v. Thomas Graham and At- bot a a aoe dae os a ee 

Sunnie evniae als orney, solicitor, anc ysses S. Grant, 

(Circuit Court of Appeals for Asst. U. S. Attorney, counsel for defend- 

| ants, 

The full text of the opinion, delivered 
| by Judge Hutcheson, District Judge for 
|the Southern District of Texas, follows: 


corporation : in its':violations of law, 


) 


Proceedings: Notice: Review.— 


uary 3; and statute’ provides that not 
respondent, at hearing offered affirma- 


Objection that proceedings were illegal 
Co., Inc., v. Campbell et al. (District 





and of firmly holding the nails, lighter 


poration et al. (Circuit Court of Ap- 


Canned Qysters and Shrimp.— 


for canned oysters and canned shrimp; 


and by previous decision canned salmon and carned.fruits had been held | ,, rhis is a suit in equity brought under 


to be goods of the same descriptive properties, held: 


descriptive properties of the goods 
Packing Co., Inc. 
Page 1960, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Resemblance of 
Where each of the marks compri 


light marine scene, and the registration depicted a body of water, a ship | 
and the moon rising just above the horizon; and in the application for regis- 
tration the moon, several boats and a lighthouse are depicted; the two 
scenes being specifically different from each other, held: 
confusingly similar since one scene would be regarded.in.the mind of the 
average member of the public as a mere variant of the other; and regis- 


tration by applicant denied.—Ex parte 


Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1960, Col. 4 (Vol- }}! 


ume III.) 


preparatory to molding. These he testi- 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index 


the provisions of Section 9, Title 2, of 
the National Prohibition Act, to review 
a revocation of plaintiff’s permit 91 au- 
|thorizing plaintiff to operate a denatur- 
ing plant at Portchester, N. Y. 
Marks: Moonlight: Marine Scene.— |}! ag gel St nee ma rps 
€ : order is predicated upon two grounds 
sed the word Moonlight, and a moon- (4) That the proceedings were illegal, 
because the statutory 15 days’ notice had 
not ben given, and (2) that the order 
| of revocation is wholy void, because 
supported by neither pleading nor proof 
of any facts which would justify the 
revocation of plaintiff’s permit. 

Upon the first point the record shows 
that the citation, duly addressed to the 
plaintiff at its place of business in Port- 
chester, N. Y., was issued on February 
2, and deposited in the mails on the same 
day, such citation returnable on Febru- 


Registration denied, 
being the same.—Ex parte Anticich 


The marks were 


Anticich Packing Co., Inc. (Assistant |]! 


ing cinders 


The decree of the lower court, dis-/| Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428, 435, 436. Nor is | Cited as Anticipation fied were composed of: 24 shovels cin-| thereby making avail of cinder char-|ary 17. That the citation was reccipted 


G. 700; 54 App. D. C. 88; 295 Fed. Rep. 


missing the bill on grounds of nonin-| jt necessary that a court in order to pass | 


fringement, was reversed. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Dittrict of New Jersey. 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davi 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Woolley, follows: 


Two Others Found 
To Have Infringed 


These three patent suits were tried 
together but were decided by separate 
decrees dismissing tne bill in each case. 


The plaintiffs the same in each case,!tions which deal with, touch or cover 
The appeals were heard to-; 


appealed. 
gether, will be considered together on 
the issue of validity, common to all, 
and considered separately on the issues 
of infringement, different in each. 


These appeals bring here again Let- 


ters Patent No. 1212840, issued on Jan-| bers and publication dates may 


s,| It is not known even now why Straub’s 


| 


| 


The record in the instant cases also 
contains four instances of alleged prior | 





on the validity of a patent should in 
every case understand and be able to 


state the principles of the invention.|use which are cited as anticipations. | 


Only one, that of Bell, calls for dis- | 


suasively suggested by experts that they CUSSION. 
arc due to the cellular character of the} Bell was a manufacturer of light 
block and that this is due to the natural) building blocks made of gypsum and 
properties of the cinder ingredient. used not in weight-sustaining walls but | 
Confessedly the record in the Camp-| mainly in partitions, For a short time | 
bell case was meager. It contained but/in 1905 or 1912 he used cinders instead 
few patents and no serious instances of | of gypsum in making these blocks, Thé 
prior use. The record in these cases|cinders were crushed, then screened into 
contains 46 prior patents and publica. | two sizes, fine and coarse, and then the 
coarse and fine were mixed in about 
ashes and cinders as aggregates in ce-|equal proportions with cement at about 
ment mixtures for a variety of purposes, | the ratio of one part of cement to seven 


block has these qualities. It is per- 


| 


229; 1924 C. D. 225.) 
(2) It is also believed that the exam- 


j iner was right in holding that the goods 


in the two cases are of the same descrip- 
tive properties, on the authority of the 
case above cited. If canned salmon and; 
canned fruits are goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties, as held by the Court 
of Appeals, certainly canned sardines 
are of the same descriptive properties as 
canned oysters and canned shrimp. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 
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block was new to the building trade, and 
useful, and has advanced the art sub- 


ders (original mass, machine crushed), 
3 quarts sand, 2 quarts lime, 1 bucket 
cement, 

Of course, if we believe Straub, the 
addition of 3 quarts of sand to 24 
shovels of cinders was a weak effort to 
escape infaingement. If we _ take 
Graham’s proportions, the presence of 
sand and the quantity used might or 
might not be a device by whica to avoid 
infringement. The testimony of neither 
witness was contradicted. The use 0 
calcium chloride was merely to facili- 
tate drying. In any event the addition 


'of lime and calcium chloride wou!d not 


change the characteristics or alter the 
functions of the Straub block and there- 
fore would not avoid infringement. We 


f| content with such a decree. 


acteristics of thé block of the invention, 
tasked counsel for: Graham whether, if 
, the patent should be found valid but not 
infringed by his block of 1925, Graham 
would be content as a condition to such 
a decree in his favor to be enjoined not 
thereafter to change the proportions of 
cinders and grit from those in the block 
in evidence. To this question, curiously 
enough, Graham, speaking through his 
counsel, replied’ that he would not be 
Although 
this attitude of Graham is disturbing, it 
cannot turn us from a proper decision on 
the evidence presently before us. This 
decision we make by holding that the 
Graham block of 1925 did not infringe. 
It may be pertinent to say, however, that 


and decreasing grit 4 


for on February 3, 1928. 

The statute, Art. 9, provides that the 
citation shall direct the person named 
to appear before the reviewing cfficer 
on the day named ot more than 30, and 
not less than 15 days from the date of 
the service upon such permittee of a 
copy of the citation. 


| _Postponements Obtained 
| Hearing was not had on the date fixed 
in the citation, but on May 31, more than 
two months thereafter, “after” as stated 
by the hearing officer, “respondent had 
obtained several djournments of the 
trial without raising the point of alleged 
insufficiency of the service.” 
On May 31, when the trial was ac- 
j tually had, the insufficiency of time was 


disclosing a long and wide study of their 
uses. Regarding those patents and pub- 


uary 16, 1917, to Francis J. Straub for a'as the strongest references against the 


building block and method of making | validity of the patent in suit, we shall re- 


= combined cinders. Seemingly this was 


stantially, Eibel Co. v. Paper Co., 261 


the cinder aggregate of the Straub/ U. S. 45, 63, is proved by the fact that 
lications mentioned in the opinion of the| block. Just what was the sense of sep-!in 1919, the year in which the patent 
District Court (where the patent num-|arating and grading the cinder mass} was sustained and the patentee began 


graded portions we do not know, but 


be found) |and then combining the separated and | seriously to exploit it, 18,000 blocks were 


|sold by him. In 1926 his 77 licensees 


‘cannot measure infringement by com- 
paring shovelfuls of sand with shovelfuls 
of cinders; we can determine infringe- 
ment only by finding whether the quan- 
tity of sand used destroyed the char- 
acteristics of the cinder block of the pat- 


we do know that the result was forisold 24,533,821 blocks, and within the | ent where cinders and ash alone are used 


the court will not regard complacently | first raised. This point being overruled, 
any diminution that Graham inay here-| and the hearing proceeded with, the 
after make in the proportion of grit and! plaintiff, at the close of the Government’s 
sand content to the cinder content in} proof, stated; “Withcut waiving any of 
the manufacture of blocks where such|™y rights as previously stated in an- 
| change should be found to infringe. other motion, I wish without prejudice 
' 


| to put one of my clients on the stand 


| Mixes at Melmed Plant 


the same, known in the building trade as| view them in order to contrast their con-|Some reason different from that of|span of these years 77,268,792 had been|as an aggregate. Even accepting the) . 
the “cinder block” and “Straub’s cinder} stituents and disclosures with those of | Straub’s _use of “the original mass,”|made by licensees under a royalty of | mix in the proportions testified to by| Are Described after did offer the witness 
block.” The patent was first adjudicated | the product claim (2) of the patent, re- | = aa — - Bs — 4 three-fourths cent per block and taken ir = = ~_ = se | Crozier-Straub, “Inc., et al. v. Jacob! While I do not agree with the position 
creened, ungrade rated. : is i . i . ‘ inder ’ wax , ositi 
e £ »_ unseparate 4t: by the trade. This in masonry space is | retained the characteristics of the c Melmod et al., No. 3777: According to|of the hearing officer that the citations 


to show who owns the stock of W. H. 
Long & Co. at this time” and there- 


in Straub v. Campbell, 259 Fed! 570,| membering that it calls for “a mixture! . "5 " P c ; - 
when this couri held jts claims valid| of coarse and fine coal cinder and ashes,; W@S different in color, exterior sur-|the equivalent to nearly 1,000,000,000 | block of the patent in suit and consti- 


In | retail 


on a very firm finding of invention. ining all of the original mass, water 
the suits at bar the learned trial judge, | and cement. 


though frankly stating that in his opin- 
ion the patent is invalid and expressing 


| 


Washed Ashes Used 


his belief that had the record before this! Jn Ransome Block 
court in the Campbell case been the same | 


as that which was before him in these | 


cases our judgment would have been dif- 
ferent, nevertheless felt constrained to 
follow the decision of this appellate 
court as to the validity of the patent 
but dismissed the bills on findings of 
noninfringement. 


The Heim patent (1869) was for a 
uilding block of one part stone-lime 


jface and interior texture and in struc- 
tural and compressive strength, and dif- 
ferent in the important fagt that it made 
no impress upon the art whatever. The 
block in evidence admits a nail but be- 
cause of softness it will not hold it 
‘firmly. We do not regard Bell’s limited 
| practice and different product as an an- 


| (the portland cement industry was devel-| ticipation of Straub’s invention. 


oped later), coal ashes and coal dust 
in equal quantities of four to eight parts 
and two parts of potash. When this sub- 
stance becomes dry it is extremely hard 
and highly impervious. It is the op- 


In view of this conviction of an able} posite of the Straub block which is re- 


and earnest judge and also because the 
records in the two cases (regarding the 
last group as one litigation) are without 
doubt very different in volume, we shall 
give the issue of validity more extended 
discussion than is ordinarily given at 
a second trial on the same patent. 


Originality Depends 

On Constituents of Products 
The building block of the patent is 

a simple one. 

and is intended generally for uses long 

known. Invention in the product, if any, 


resides in its constituents, which are ce- 
ment and water (both old) and “a mix- 
ture of coarse and fine coal cinder and 


| 
| 


‘ashes, retaining all of the original mass.” | 


- Invention in the process, if any, must be 
»found in the manner of making blocks 
‘of this constituency, that is, “in crush- 
ing and grinding an original mass of 
‘coal cinder and ashes without separa- 
_tion, mixing the entire mass of coarse 
-and fine material with a suitable propor- 
*tion of cement and water, and molding 
,and drying the same in blotk~form.” 
- We recognized in the Campbell case 
‘that the use of cinders in groutings, 
foundations, walks, roads and other 
* structures was old and we learned from 
._ the few patents in the record that ashes 
and cinders, screened or washed or other- 
wise prepared and selected and propor- 
tioned with other ingredients had ap- 
eewed in the patent art, but (again 
rom the record) we found that no one 
before Straub had, when making bnild- 
ing blocks, conceived the idea of taking 
‘the whole ash product—cinders and ash 
salike, half burne! and wholly burned, 
lumps and dust—in fact, the entire run 
of the grate, using the whole waste prod- 
euct in its raw state and rolling or grind- 
‘ing the whole mass. This process ap- 
-pealed to us as new and we also thought 
: product of the process, namely, the 


! 


| 


silient and cellular, 

The Dreyer patent (1879) disclosed 
a building block of one part each of 
portland cement, mineral wool and three 
parts coal ashes, 


The patent to Shinn (1883) proposed 


to make a mortar by using 80 per cent | 


to 90 per cent of finely divided or pulver- 
ized coal ashes and 20 per cent of hy- 
draulic lime, cement or piaster, which 
may be used for making a concrete or 


It is of familiar shape! artificial stone or brick by mixing with 


es stone, gravel, brick, cinder or 
slag. 


Ransome patent (1885) disclosed a 
building block of washed or purified 
ashes and lime. 

The patent to Lorenz (1887) was for 
an artificial building stone, five parts 
of clear ashes, four of cinders and one 
of cement. This looks like Straub; but 
Lorenz did not utilize the entire origi- 
nal mass; he first mixed an arbitrary 
amount of fine ashes with a certain 
amount of cement and then added an ar- 
bitrary amount of cinders or clinkers. 
The resultant product was an artificial 


stone that could be polished. The Straub | 


block is not susceptible of such treat- 
ment, 


A later patent to Lorenz (1893) was 
for an artificial stone made of burned 
sand, cinders and ashes, 


Krolman had a patent (1902) for a 


fireproof floor composed of one part of|the conceptions of others resulted only | 


cement and eight to ten parts of cinders. 
He also used a proportion of sand. There 


was no suggestion that cinders in the 


original mass should be used: 

Brunson was awarded a patent (1904) 
for an artificial stone consisting of cin- 
ders, sand, barites, cement, lime and 
water. 

The patent to Marsden (1906) was for 
a building block made of ground coal, 
clinkers, ashes, cement and calcium gyp- 
sum. Marsden prescribed that the coal 


We have been anxious fairly to show 
|the difference betwen the record in the 
| Campbell case and that in the cases at 
jbar, The latter reveals the astonishing 
iamount of attention which for 50 years 
inventors in the cement art have given 
the subject ef cinder aggregates. It 
does not show, however, that their in- 
ventions made any distinctive impress 
upon the’ building art. On the contrary 
it proves that it was not until Straub’s 
invention that the trade turned to blocks 
with cinder aggregates. Hence we must 
read the Straub invention in the light of 
the many prior patents and publications. 


A study of these has convinced us that | 


our decision in the Campbell case, 
whether by accident or otherwise, was 
right. It shows that prior inventors and 
writers had for half a century, indeed 
from the very beginning of the portland 
cement industry, regarded cinders as an 
aggregate in cement mixtures and had 
dealt with them in a great number of 
combinations and proportions and that 
they had hit upon nearly everything ex- 
cept that which Straub hit upon and had 
practically surrounded him, yet, we 
think, without touching him. In some 
instances they came pretty close, in- 
deed very close, but missed. This very 
activity in a rapidly expanding art in- 
dicates to our mind that if all the others 
jfailed to see what Straub: saw, then 
Straub saw something new; and the fact 
that he saw it through a maze of inven- 
tions and publications which others failed 
to penetrate argues for invention. More- 
over the fact that, since our decision 
sustaining the patent, Straub’s concep- 
tion has founded a great industry, while 


in desultory and sporadic activities, in- 
dicates the great usefulness of Straub’s 
invention and justifies our previous 
finding. ; 


New Qualities Found 
In Straub Product. 


That the Straub block contains pat- 
entably new and useful qualities is 
clearly evidenced by the unusual demand 
for it which developed immediately on 
its appearance in the trade. That the 


bricks, 
1 Besides creating a new industry the 
Straub invention, oddly enough, has 
given a value to a waste product of 
other industries, 

Manufacture of the blocks by licensees 
at widely separated points for local con- 
sumption as against mass production at 


one point for transportation to distant | 


points of consumption is peculiar to the 
product and is made necessary by the 
| fact that to make a profit the raw mate- 
|; rial of cinders must be locally available 
in sufficient quantities and be either free 
or very cheap. Licensees granted in 
different trade areas meet this require- 
ment. So at the beginning the licensees 
obtained their raw cinders from local 
furnaces for the hauling, but as the 


jdemand grew the otherwise free ma- | 
terial acquired a money value and n w | 


sells at about $15 a carload. In one in- 
stance where before the patent it cost 
jthe operators of certain furnaces from 
$7,000 to $9,000 a year to remove cinders, 
they now have an annual profit of $15,- 
|000 from the sale of cinders for use in 
| the Straub block. 


Graham Block Resembles 
That of Plaintiff 


After a careful study of a record 
which, judged from its size and charac- 
ter, must very nearly cover the art, we 
are constrained again to sustain the val- 
jidity of the claims of the patent in 
suit. 

The infringements charged are in no 
way related. They will therefore be 
considered separately, 

Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. Thomas 
Graham et al., No. 8776: There are two 
claimed infringements by Graham: One 
charged by the bill and occurring before 
suit when he started in business in 1924; 
the other when, after suit and in claimed 
violation of a preliminary restraining 
order, he made blocks of another compo- 
sition in 1925. Contempt proceedings 
that followed were dismissed 
Graham has since practiced the process 
and made the product which is the prin- 
cipal one in question. We shall call them 
the 1924 block and the 1925 block. 

1924 Block: According to Graham’s 
testimony this block had the following 
composition: 15 shovels cinders (origi- 
nal mass, machine crushed), 5 shovels 
sand, 1 shovel lime, calcium chloride 
(small quantity), 5 shovels cement. 

Straub went into Graham’s plant be- 
fore suit and saw ‘his men making mixes 


and | 


tuted infringement. 

1925 Block: According to Graham the 
1925 block was made as follows: 12 
| shovels cinders (original mass, machine 
crushed), 6 shovels slag grit (ground 
slag), 2 shovels sand, 1 shovel lime, 5 
shovels cement, calcium clhoride (small 
| quantity). 


Differences Found 
| Between Products 
Later Graham omitted the one shovel 


of lime and substituted therefore two 


shovels of sand, making the aggregate 
12 shovels of cinders and 10 shovels of 
slag grit and sand. Here again it is im- 
possible to measure infringement merely 
by comparing the proportion of sand and 
grit with the proportion of cindet’s. The 
stone aggregate of 10 shovels may or 
may not destroy the characteristics 
which alone the 12 shovels of original 
mass, machine-crushed cinders would 
give the block of the patent in suit. 
Therefore we shall decide this question 
not by shovelfuls but by results, which 
in the block of 1925 show unquestioned 
changes in charactertistics from those 
of the block of the patent. This Graham 
block is heavier than the Straub block 
because of the greater proportion of 
grit in the form of slag and sand. It 
is for the same reason stronger in its 
resistance to compression strains; it is 
more solid, that is, less porous, because 
of fewer cells; for the same reason it 
is less soundproof; nails cannot be driven 
into it, The plaintiffs, on whom rests 
the burden of establishing the tort of 
infringement, though proving a cinder 
content, have failed to prove that the 
Graham block of, 1925 has the charac- 
teristics of the Straub block. Therefore 
we hold that the Graham block of that 
period does not infringe. It should be 
noted very clearly that this decision is 
rested on that block just as it was ex- 
hibited to us and on the testimony as 
to its composition, charactertistics and 
functions. In the course of the argu- 
'ment the court, conscious that their 
minds were leaning to a finding of non- 
infringement by the 1925 block because 
of differences in charactertistics between 
it and Straub’s, but remembering that 
Graham once thought he had escaped in- 
fringement by using a litle sand with 
|Straub’s cinder aggregate, and being 
concerned that their judgment, if for 
Graham, should be restricted to blocks 
precisely like the one in evidence and 
should not be used as a screen behind 
which to change proportions by increas- 


Straub’s testimony he saw mixes made | Was sufficient of itself, I think it plain 
at Melmod’s plant which consisted of .a: that the plaintiff, having obtained ad- 


pile of mechanically crushed cinders and 
one bag of cement with the customary 
water. Melmod ‘testified that his mixes 
consisted of lime, ealcium chloride, cin- 
ders, water and cément, but that at first 
he added “a_litle bit-of sand.” Being 
more specific, he stated the proportions 
as follows: n 

Eighteen scoops cinders (original 
mass, machine crushed), 1 scoop lime, 5 
scoops (1 bag) cement, 1 bucket calcium 
chloride. 

Manifestly the. addition of lime and 
of calcium chloride to, facilitate drying 
did not destroy:.the characteristics or 
hinder the functions of the block of the 
composition of the patent in suit. Mel- 
mod infringed. 

Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. Robert 
G. Downer, No. 3778: Downer blocks 
have been made under several formulae, 
one: 18 shovels cinders (original mass, 
shovel crushed),»6: shovels sand, 5 shov- 
els (1 bag) cement. ° 

Later he increased the sand content 
to eight or ten shovels if the cinders 
ran very coarse. Moreover he did not 
machine-grind ‘his cinders; he broke 
them by a shovel, the pieces that were 
too large being cast aside. 

Another formyla. was: 25 parts cin- 
ders (original mass, shovel-crushed), 10 
parts sand, 5 parts cement. 

Still another: 18, parts cinders (origi- 
nal mass, shovel-erushed), 5 parts sand 
or gravel, 5 parts cement. 

The resultant blocks were, according 
to the defendants in error, “on the bor- 
der line of nailability.” We think they 
were over the line; they were clearly 
nailable. Also they were heavier than 
the Straub block and somewhat stronger 
because, containing sand, they were 
denser. The Downer. blocks were trial 
approaches to the, danger line of in- 
fringement. While the proportions of 
sand in the several formulae were large 
;and indeed substantial enough to make 
one believe at first that the resultant 
blocks were not Straub blocks, yet we 
find they retained, not. in perfection yet 
in fact, the characteristics and functions 
of the block of the patent in suit. There- 
fore we find they infringed. 

The decrees of the District Court are 
reversed with direction that the three 
bills be reinstated-and the cases pro- 
ceed in a manner not inconsistent with 
this opinion. vende 
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journments and lkaving appeared and 
placed evidence on the stand, was in 
‘no position to take this point. While 
;1 should hold that the minimum notice 
fixed in the statute was essential to 
authorize revocation of the permit with- 
out an actual hearing on the matter 
of the citation, it would be a “sticking 
in the back” and unduly formularizing 
a thoroughly informal proceeding to 
| Sustain the point on the notice, in view 
| of the fact that the actual trial did not 
come on for two months after the hear- 
jing date fixed in the notice, and when 
; it did come on plaintiff was not only 
| present by counsel but offered affirma- 
|tive evidence on its own behalf. I there- 
fore reject as wholly insufficient the first 
point named. 

No Ground For Revocation 
| Upon the second point, however, I 
agree with the plaintiff’s counsel, that 
| there was neither charged nor proven 
‘against the plainiiff any ground suffi- 
cient to sustain the revocation of its 
permit. 
_ The charge was that plaintiff had not 
in good faith conformed to the provisions 
of the National Prohibition Act, in that 
the Waterloo Distilling Corporation on 
| March 26, 1925, purchased and became 
! the owner, and still owns, all the capital 
stock of the plaintiff corporation, and 
that upon a hearing duly had in another 
district of the State of New York the 
permits of the Waterloo Distilling Cor- 
poration were revoked. 

It was not only not charged that the 
plaintiff was complicit in the matters 
which caused the revocation of the 
Waterloo Company’s permits, but it was 
conceded on the record. “There is no 
charge in the citation of a violation 
of the National Prohibition Act or of 
any regulation except as charged, that 
the stock and plant of the respondent 
company is all owned by the Waterloo 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Stock Control by Retail Merchants 
Said to Enable Increased Profits 


Department of Commerce Issues Bulletin. Describing 
Method of Eliminating Unnecessary Expenses. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


were added to the. 6,314 of January 1,! 
1925, making a total of 6,583 items. The | 
monthly record for the year showed the: 


stocks on the shelves of retailers con- 
stitute one of the outstanding wastes in 
retail distribution. Merchandise which 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire fog the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges business 
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The Brookings institution, devoted to 
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sleeps on the shelves gradually accumu- 
lates costs, such as storage, interest, in- 
surance, shrinkage, depreciation, and ob- 
solescence. Furthermore, it ties up a 


retailer’s capital and depreciates his} 


credit, making it difficult or impossible 
for him to take advantage of cash dis- 
counts. Idle merchandise therefore places 
the merchant in a situation which is 
highly undesirable. If the accumulated 


costs can not be passed along to the con- | 


sumer the retailer may find it impossible 
to remain in business. 


The problem confronting the retailer 


is to buy in such quantities and varieties | 


as to provide a steady, even flow of mer- 
chandise to the consumer without build- 
ing up unnecessary surplus stocks. While 
this means increasing the number of 
steck turns, it must be remembered that 
too great an acceltration in stock will 
cause the merchant to run out of items— 
also an undesirable situation. Therefore, 
the merchant seeks for a method which 
will enable him to operate with a min- 
imum amount of capital and carry a 
rapidly moving stock of merchandise, 
yet be protected by a factor of safety 
which will prement him from being out 
of stock. The exigencies of business call 
for a method which is easily understood 
simple in operation, and requires little 
if any additional help. 

After an intensive study of outstand- 
ing systems, a retailer of stationery 
devised a stock-control system which to 
a large degree seems to possess these 
attributes. Not only has he applied it 
‘with outstanding success to his business 

fo the past three ‘years, but it has also 
been found that with certain modifica- 
tions the system will work satisfactorily 
in other lines of retailing. In brief, this 
system of merchandising control for bal- 
anced inventory enabled this merchant to 
accomplish the following results during 
the three-year period: Reduced the num- 
ber of items carried by 32 per cent; re- 
duced the value of his inventory by 8 per 
cent; increased his volume of sales 20 
per cent; increased his dollar profits 50 
per cent. 

Furthermore, on the date of the instal- 
lation of this control, January 1, 1925, he 
was overdrawn at the bank $4,286 and 
owed in bills payable $22,500. Under the 
operation of the control system, the 
overdraft was soon met and the bills 
payable were taken care of before the 
end of the year. By the summer of 1926 
the bank balance had reached the gratify- 
ing total of $31,966 and the stationer 
was able to declare the largest cash 
dividend ever paid to stockholders. This 
was accomplished without borrowing 


sales and stock ‘turn of 1,812 items to| 
be so poor that they were dropped, the 
records removed from the control, and | 
the items marked with an inconspicuous 
label. The purpose of this label was to| 
indicate to the sales force that the com- 
pany desired the item so marked to be, 
pushed out of stock. If.it did not move | 
at regular prices the item was offered | 
for sale at a “close out” price. If this | 
did not move it then it was given to! 
|} some charitable institution. So far this | 
establishment has found no better way | 
to dispose of dead items. 


| Ten Per Cent of Items | 


Discontinued in 1926 

The year 1926 started with 4,771 items, | 
a net reduction of 1,534 items—nearly 25 | 
per cent as compared with the beginning | 
of 1925. During the year 292 new items | 
were added. At the close of 1926 the’ 
stock control pointed out 730 additional 
items with poor records, ‘so these were 
dropped. This startéd’ thie ‘year 1927 with 
4,333 items, a net reduction of about 10! 
per cent in a year’s time. 

The effectiveness of the method was 
demonstrated by the isolation of 1,812 
inactive items, or “sleepers,” the first 
| year and only 730 the second. A great 

| many more items than the 1,812 dropped 
ij had bad records the first year, but they 
were permitted to remain another year 
—through 1926—in the hope that sales 
might improve. While. a few did im-| 
prove, 730 more went into the discard. 
|” To the 4,333 items on January 1, 1927, 
ithere were added during the year 1,258 
néw items, making a -total for the year | 
of 5,591. On December 31, 1927, the con- 
trol required the dropping of 1,280, mak- 
ing a net reduction of only 22 items. This 
apparently small reduction was due to a 
number of reasons. The furniture de- 
partment added 33 new items and carried 
over 228 items showing a turn less than 
two. The stationery department added 
155 new items, besides carrying over 
fnto 1928 783 items’ Showing a turn less 
than two. The drawing material de- 
partment dropped 210 items, but also) 
carried oved 270 items showing a turn | 
less than two. 

The items in the three departments 
showing a turn less than two were car- 
ried over for another year in an en- 
deavor to improve their sales records. 
Had they also been dropped, the net re- 
duction would have amounted to 30 per 
cent for 1927. : : 

Notwithstanding the reduction of items | 
by 2,003, or nearly $2 per cent, over a 
three-year period, the volume of sales | 
did not decrease. .Each year showed 
better sales, with’a’ smaller investment 





| 





money or adding capital, and during the} jn merchandise stock. 


entire three-year period no cash discount 


was missed. 

This report will not discuss the vari- 
ous mechanical devices for the actual 
handling of records, but will treat only 
the principles involved, method of opera- 
tion, and results accomplished. 


On January 1, 1925, the stationery es- ae t of 3 per cent. 
tablishment installed the oo chandise ‘avenhour * 
stock 


system, after having designed 
form reproduced herewith and provided 
the necessary equipment for its handling. 

Every item was listed on a separate 
form, making a total of 6,314 items in 


three departments: Business furniture, 
618; commercial stationery, 3,882; and 
drawing materials, 1,819. A physical in- 
ventory was taken and from this inven- 
tory such items as thought necessary 


were ordered. From that time on an in- 


ventory was taken on the first day of each 
month, and orders for goods nent as 

e 
monthly check-up on stock quickly dis- 
closed the fact that the stock was un- 


based on the inventory records. 


Seven months after the installation | 


of the system, the-sales showed an in- 
crease of 8 percent over the previous | 
year with an  inyentory 7 per cent} 
smaller. The next year showed a 12 
per cent increase in sales over the previ- 
ous year, with a further decrease in mer- 


merchandise stock turn for the year 
ending July 31, 1925, was 3.7. The suc- 
ceeding year the stock turn ee 
to 5.11. ae 

The ability of the organization to meet | 
its obligations more. promptly is shown 
by the increase in turns of “accounts 
payable.” In 1925 the turn of “ac- 
counts payable” was 9.29, and in 1926 
it had increased to 11.94, indicating that 
in 1925 its outstanding. accounts were 
paid off approximately every 40 days, 
whereas in 1926 they. were cleared off 
| about every 30 days. 

While the stock control searches out 
dead stock, releases frozen capital, and 


balanced. Certain items showed no move-| provides a guide for intelligent buying, 
ment at all, and what was considered a| it also by the mere fact of its operation 
fair stock for some items indicated by the| exerts influences on profits and over- 


control as sufficient stock to last from 3 to| head. The store records: \ h 
Immediately steps were taken| profits for the fiscal year ending in 1926 \ 


10 years. 


show that the 


to remedy this situation, thus reducing | were better than.the. preceding year by 


excess stocks 
capital. . 
During the year 1925, 269 new items 


Jz— 


Permit to Denature Alcohol 


Was Unlawfully Revoked 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
Distilling Corporation, 


March or April, 1925.” 
Merger May Not Be Assumed 


The position of the defendant that the| to err on the side of overbuying rather | bert W. Marshall, U. S. N., commander, Air- 
provision of Section 9, that a hearing} than underbuying. There is no attempt to: craft Squadrons, 
must be had “after citation accompanied 


and releasing tied-up/| 48 per cent. 


and that the 
Government has shown that the Waterloo 
Distilling Corporation came into the pos- 
session of the defendant company in 


For the same period the 
operating expénses were reduced from 
| 26.26 per cent to 22.81 per cent. Just 
how much of this is to be attributed 
to the stock control and how much to a 
vigorous sales policy or, to economical 
management it is impossible to indicate. 
There is no doubt that these factors 
work hand in hand to lower operating 
costs and to increase profits. 


Three Months’. Supply 
Kept in Stock 


There has been no attempt to reduce 


stock on items which enjoy a good sale. | 


In fact the company believes it better 


secure a better turn than four to six on 


The! 


the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


sense and management. 


A ~ «WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


and professions here and abroed. 
CALVIN COOLIVGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


System of Certifying Conformity of Commodities 
_ To Standard Specifications Fostered in Trade 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 
Eighteenth Article—Safeguarding Manufacturing Economies. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present serics deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By A. S. McAllister, 


Chief, Division of Specifications, Bureau of Standards. 


HE Division of Specifications of the Bureau of 
_ Standards is charged with: carrying on the 
activities involving cooperation with technical 
societies, trade associations, Federal, State, and 


municipal agencies controlling specifications; also with 
producers, distributors and consumers, and research and 


testing laboratories. 


The cooperation with technical societies and trade 
includes ascertaining the standardizing 
and specifications-promoting activities of these organ- 
izations and bringing to their attention the work being 
done by the Commercial Standards Group of the Bu- 


associations 


reau of Standards. 


It also includes the offering of such assistance as 
can be rendered in bringing about a change from the 
prevalent hit-or-miss method of specifying, manufac- 
turing, and testing to a logical method of formulating 
specifications, manufacturing in conformity therewith, 
and testing to insure or guarantee compliance there- 


with. 


2 * 


(COOPERATION with producers involves the compila- 
tion of complete lists of manufacturers of com- 
modities covered by the United States Government 
Master Specifications or conforming to commercial 
standards, and distributing to buyers lists of such of 
these manufacturers as are desirous of supplying mate- 
rial in conformity with these specifications and stand- 


ards. 


With distributors, the cooperation involves bringing 
to their attention the benefits to be derived by them, 
both as buyers and sellers, from handling nationally 


specified, certified and labeled commodities. 


With consumers, the cooperation involves bringing 
to their attention the benefits to be derived by them 
from buying nationally recognized specifications and 
commercial standards and facilitating the use of specifi- 
cations by means of the certification plan applied to 
(guarantee of 
quality in delivered commodities which may or may 
not be labeled) and labeling applied to national stand- 
ard commodities (for identification, may or may not 


nationally recognized specifications 


carry a guarantee). 
y g ) * * * 


AN ANALYSIS of the status of the making and the 
utilization of specifications reveals the fact that 
many excellent specifications well recognized through- 
_ out industry are not being widely used at the present 
time because of the inability on the part of most pur- 
chasers to determine whether or not commodities de- 
livered correspond to the specification requirements. A 
great impetus to the popularizing of the use of specifi- 
cations can be given by eliminating this disadvantage 


to the small-quantity purchaser. 


As a solution to the problem of eliminating the 
above-mentioned disadvantage and thereby facilitating’ 
the use of specifications, use is being made of the so- 
In carrying out this plan, 
there are compiled lists of manufacturers who have 
expressed their desire to supply material in accord- 
ance with certain selected specifications and willing 
to certify to the purchaser upon request that the mate- 


called “certification plan.” 


rial thus supplied is guaranteed to comply with the 


requirements and tests of the specifications. 
* * * 


The certification plan has been, or is now being, 
applied to 200 United States Government Master Specifi- 
cations. Lists of manufacturers willing to certify to 
compliance with 146 of these specifications are being 
distributed upon request. They represent lists of such 
firms as have expressed to the Department of Com- 


merce, through the Bureau of Standards, their desire 
to have their names placed on the lists of manufac- 
turers willing, when requested to do so, to certify to 
the purchasers that materia! supplied in accordance 
with the designated specifications complies with the 
requirements and tests of these specifications and is so 
guaranteed by them. 


To the extent that the certification plan will result 
in the standardization of such commodities as can 
properly be standardized, its benefits will be felt by 
those affected by standardization, either directly or 
indirectly, whether or not they make use of the certifi- 
cation plan themselves. 

a * Me 

IX ADDITION to the public purchasers and institu- 

tional and other large-quantity buyers who can con- 
veniently make use of specifications in accordance with 
the certification plan, there are numerous’ small- 
quantity purchasers who cannot be expected to buy on 
specifications but who should be permitted to share to 
the maximum possible extent in the well-known econ- 
omies incident to “mass production” of the commodities 
bought by them. 


To this great group of buyers, the best safeguard 
so far as quality is concerned is the “labal” backed 
by a guarantee issued by a reliable inspecting and 
testing agency. To the “over-the-counter” purchaser 
who cannot make use of written contracts in obtaining 
commodities, and must depend upon the !ocal merchants 
to supply his needs, the use of a label backed by a 
guarantee that means what it says is the most valuable 
and immediately available of the protective plans. 

* * me 


The maximum of benefit to all persons concerned 
will be obtained when the “nationally recognized specifi- 
cation” for a given commodity has been so formulated 
as to cover the most satisfactory commodity in the 
best possible manner, the manufacturers place this 
commodity in mass production in ac*ordance with this 
specification, the suppliers issue their certificates guar- 
anteeing compliance with this specification, and “guar- 
antee labeling” establishments base their tests and 
inspections on this identical specification. This is being 
realized at the present time with a few commodities. 


Among the agencies that are now engaged in, or 
have definitely planned for, activities tending to bring 
about a change from the prevalent hit-or-miss method 
of specifying, hit-or-miss method of manufacturing, 
and hit-or-miss method of testing, to a logical method 
of formulating specifications, manufacturing in con- 
formity therewith, and testing to insure or guarantee 
compliance, are many large trade associations, so- 
cieties, and other organizations in a wide variety of 
industries. z 

In the next article, to be published in the 
issued of October 9, James S. Taylor, Acting 
Chief, Division of Building and Housing, Bu- 
vreau of Standards, will tell of that office’s help 
in stabilization of building activities, elimina- 
tion of building wastes, city planning, and 
home ownership. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| Navy Orders 


} 
ieut. Arthur E. Bartlett, detached U. # 
ore to Navy Yard, New York, —~ 
ieut. Charles Bell, detached U.S. 5. Okla- ; 
neat to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lieut. Lester T. Hundt, detached aide on 
staff, Aircraft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet, ! 
to aide & flag secretary & flag lieutenant 
on staff involving flying of Rear Adm, Al- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 


after he is ordered to make another perma- 


Comp. Gen. 9. 


connection with Organized Reserves. 


entitled to mileage. 


tions—Insurance. 


nent change of station, he is entitled to 
payment of the commercial cost of trans- 
portation of his dependents from the last | Kitson, Charles Herbert. Invertible counter- 
permanent station to the new station, only. 
Decision A-12788, of August 2, 1926, 60 MS. 


A-24307. (S.) Travel of Army Officer in 


An 


Army officer returning to his station from 
duty in connection with the Organized Re- 
serves subsequent to June 30, 1927, is not | 


A-24372. (8.) Veterans’ Bureau—Regula- | 
There is no provision in | 


28-21023 
Chamber of commerce of the United States 
of America. Domestic distribution dept. 
Retail and wholesale trade of eleven 
cities; Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Den- 
ver, Colo., Fargo, N. D., Kansas City, 
Mo., Providence, R. I., San Francisco, 
Calif., Seattle, Wash., Springfield, II., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Chicago, 111, based on a 
census of distribution conducted by the 
United States Bureau of the census, is- 
sued by the Committee on collection of 
business figures, prepared by the Domes- 
tic distribution department, Chamber of 
commerce of the United States. 202 p. 
Washington, D. C., 1928. 28-21070 
Cook, Sidney Albert. The effect of various 
temporal arrangements of practice on the 
mastery of an animal maze of moderate 
complexity. (Archives of psychology 
-. no. 98. Published also as thesis (Ph. 
D.) Columbia university, 1928.) 33 p. 
; N. ¥., 1928. 28-21081 
| Ehrenberg, Richard. Capital & finance in 
the age'of the renaissance; a study of 
the Fuggers and their connections, by ... 
translated from the German by H. M. 
Lucas. (The Bedford series of economic 
handbooks. 2.) 390 p. London, Cape, 
1928. 28-21069 
Emerson, Frederick Valentine. Agricultural 
geology, by ... Rev. by John E. Smith 
377 p. illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1928. 
| 28-20999 
Emhardt, William Chauncey. The eastern 
church in the western world, by... 
Thomas Burgess, D. D., Robert Frederick 
Lau, D. D., officers of the Foreign-born 
Americans division, Department of mis- 
sions, National council, Episcopal church. 
149 p. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse pub- 
lishing co., 1928. 28-21078 
| Financial publishing company. Monthly bond 
values, showing accurate monthly values 
on bonds and other redeemable securities 
paying interest semi-annually, 
values accurate to the nearest cent on 
$1,000,000, computed and compiled by Fi- 
nancial publishing company ... 1492 p. 
Boston, Financial publishing co., 1928. 
| 28-21065 
| Freeman, James Edward, bp. Voices of as- 
surance. (Washington cathedral series.) 
71 p. Milwaukee, Morehouse publishing 
|} co. 1928. 28-21077 
| Frewin, J. G. A new experimental science. 
| 3 v. illus. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 
1927-28, 28-28121 
| 








Garratt, Percival. The art of pianoforte 
playing. 93 p. illus. London, W. Foul- 
Sham & co., 1927. 28-21139 
| Gift, Foster U. The ministry of Jove; a 
| study book in which special attention is 
| given to the merciful activities of the 
} church, by Foster U. Gift . .. the fourth 
| of a series of “Key books,” prepared un- 
| der the general editorship of the Rev. F. 

H. Knubel ... and the Rev. M. G. G. 
Scherer. (The key books.) 145 p. Phila., 
; Pa, The United Lutheran publication 
; _ house, 1928. 28-21073 
| Gordon, Archibald Philip Laing. The prob- 
} lem of trust and monopoly control, by A. 
| P. L. Gordon ... 186 p. London, G. 
| _ Routledge & sons, Itd., 1928, 28-21068 

Hart, Ivor Blashka. The great physicists. 
«+. With 25 diagrams. (The great sci- 
entists.) 137 p. London, Methuen, 1927. 

28-21003 
Marcellus Thomas. Democracy 
against hypocrisy, prohibition and lip- 

religion. 20 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1928. 

28-21015 

Hemingway, Wilfrid Hubert. The national 
financial statement interpreter. “Refer- 

ence index.” 12 pt.in1lv. N. ¥., W. H. 

Hemingway, 1928. 28-21067 

Hessler, John Charles. Junior science. Rev. 
; ed. 6571 p. illus. Chicago, N. Y., San- 
{| born, 1928. 28-20997 

Hill, Norman Llewellyn. Recent develop- 
ment in the law of unneutral service, by 
Norman L. Hill... (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Wisconsin, 1924. “Re- 


| Hayes, 
| 


printed from the American journal of! 


international law, vol. XXI, number III, 
July, 1927.) 490-498. Washington, D. 
C., 1997. 28-21072 
Johnson, Emory Richard. Principles of 
| transportation, by ... Grover G. Hueb- 
| ner...G. Lloyd Wilson... (Appleton’s 
transportation series, ed. by E. R, John- 

| son.) 815 p. N. ¥,, D. Appleton, 1928. 
j 28-21133 
Juergens, Sylvester P. Newman on the 
psychology of faith in the individual. 288 

p. N. ¥., Maemillan company, 1928. 
: : 28-21075 
Keane’s manual of investment trusts. 1 Ves 
| annual. Boston, Financial publishing co., 
1928. 28-21066 
Kingston, Charles. Rogues and adven- 
turesses. 238 p. London, John Lane, 1928. 
28-21018 


point and canon. 96 p., illus. London, 
_ Oxford university press, 1927. 28-21138 
| Reasmee, Henry. Kraemer’s scientific and 

applied pharmacognosy. 3d ed., thoroughly 
rev. by the following named editorial 
committee: editor-in-chief, Edwin L. New- 
comb, co-edftors, Leasure K. Darbaker, 


Army Orders 


giving | 


by copy of the complaint or statement| any item, for a more rapid turn than six 
of facts constituting the violation is believed to indicate that not enough 
charged” has been complied with here is,| stock is being carried.’ The factor of 


in absolute disregard of the corporate ing in such quantities as to have on 


existence of the plaintiff, and assumes 
without warrent in law or in fact, that 
the ownership of the stock of the plain- 
tiff by the Waterloo Distilling Corpora- 
tion has operated to merge the two 
companies into one. Certainly evidence 
of sole ownership of the stock would 
be cogent in a hearing upon a charge 
that the permittee in question here was 
assisting and cooperating with the 
Waterloo Distilling Corporation in its 
violation of the law. Not only is no such 
charge made here, but the contrary is 
in effect conceded. 

While the proceedings provided for in 
Sec. 9 may and should be informal, and 
the eviedence offered there should come 
freely in, with a not too slavish regard 
for evidential rules, I think it funda- 
mental that when the statute provided 
for a hearing it intended that the person 
whose permit is sought to be revoked, 
whether corporate or individual, should 
be confronted with an accusation not 
of some one else’s but of his own misdo- 
ings. 

It may be that upon a proper charge 
the evidence would be forthcoming that 
the plaintiff was merely an agent or tool 
for the Waterloo Distilling Corporation, 
and as such it and its permit were used 
unlawfully. 

I think it quite clear that upon such 

roof the permit could be revoked; but 
it is quite another thing to say that be- 
cause one person or corporation has its 
permit revoked, the permits of all cor- 
porations whose stock he or it owns, 
may be without accusation against the 
holders of complicity,in wrongdoing auto- 
matically upon a Aro forma hearing 
such as this was, revoked. 

Believing that the facts here alleged 
and proven do not constitute any ground, 
for the revocation of plaintiff’s permit, 

« bhe relief prayed for by plaintiff will be 
granted. 

October 1, 1928, 


| 
I think, wholly unsound, for it proceeds} safety adopted by this store lies in = 


hand, at a maximum, three months’ sup- 
ply of any item. The criterion used 
in determining this factor is generally 
taken to be the distance from the source 
of supply and the. past performance of 
the manufacturer.in the filling of orders. 

It will be of interest to compare the 
operating expense, profit and stock turn 
figures of this organization with an aver- | 
age for 276 retail stationery stores. In 
1926 the Harvard Bureau of Business 
; Research made a. study of 276 retail 
stationers. This study showed the aver- 
age operating expense to be 32.3 per 
cent, the net profit’ 1.1 per cent, and 
the stock turn 2.7. ‘The company under 
observation showed an operating expense 
of 22.81 per cent, a profit of 6.06 per 
jeent, and a stock''turn of 6.11. The 
management of the’ establishment feels 
| that the stock control is in no small 
j; measure responsible for lower operat- | 
ing costs and increased profits. 


One of the primary ‘functions of the|sis is placed on stock cutting, in order| : 


stock control is to act as an indicator | 
lor index and point duit those items for 


Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. Solomon S. —- detached U. 
S. King; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Lieut, Robert E. Melling, detached U. S. 
S. California; to aide on staff, Battleship 
Division 3, Battle Fleet. é 

Lieut. John Sperle, jr.. detached U. Ss. Ss. 
Mercy; to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. James S. Trayer, detached 3rd 
Naval District; to Asiatic Statton. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Orville G. Cope, detached U. 
S. S. Arkansas; to temporary duty Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Steve V. Edwards, detached 
U. S. S. Florida; to temporary duty Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. , 

Ens. Edmund Tweedy, relieved all active 
duty; to home. 


8.| 





point that the release of capital formerly 
tied up in dead and idle merchandise has ; 
permitted this organization to search out | 
and stock new and untried merchandise; 
which appears to have merit. Prior to; 
the adoption of the system the heavy in-: 
vestment in inventory would seldom per- 
mit the addition of new items. 

So much has been said and printed in 
recent years about “turnover” that many | 
dealers have lost sight of the ae | 


for maintaining an adequate and well- 
balanced stock. When too much empha- 


to get increased turns without reference 
to the records of the individual items, 


finally become closed transactions. 

interpretation of the laws is neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-23843. (S.) Officer—Naval Reserve— 
Drill pay. An officer of the United States 
Naval Reserve is not entitled to have in- 
cluded additional pay for length of service 
in the computation of the one-thirtieth of 
the monthly base pay of his grade or rank 
authorized ix section 21, act of February 
28, 1925, 43 Stat. 1085, for attending each 
regular drill or other equivalent instruc- 
tion or duty. 

A-24551. Pueblo Lands Board—Personnel 
—Traveling expenses. As there appears no 
express or implied authority of law for the 
detail of employes under the Department 
of the Interior or the Department of Jus- 
tice, the heads of which are members of 


the Pueblo Lands Board, for performance | 


of work for such Board, there is no au- 
thority to reimpurse an employe under the 
Department of the Interior the amount of 
traveling expenses incurred while employed 
under such unlawful detail with the Board. 
A-24643. Transportation—United States 
Property for National Guard—War Depart- 
ment. Subject to land-grand deduction, 
A-24649. Transportation — Misrouting — 
Post Office Department, Error of shipper 
in specifying unauthorized route—Carrier 
claims rate by another route by which ship- 
ment was forwarded. Allowance on basis 


|which the consumer has a_ preference. | mistakes will inevitably occur which will of cheapest available route. 


| That consumer preference does have a' 
direct effect on sales is aptly illustrated 
by a survey conducted at Milwaukee in 
}1926 by the Milwaijkee Journal. Two 
‘items sold in every retail stationery store 
‘are used as examples—fountain pens and 
mechanical pencils. », 

This survey listed 179 brands of foun- | 
tain pens. Of these 179 brands, just 7 
filled the requirements of 83.45 per cent 
of the consumers ititérvieved. Inciden- 
tally, 3 of the brands were the product | 
of one manufacturer and ‘were in use 
by 41.6 per cent of the consumers. 

Mechanical pencils totaled 97 brands, 
of which 6 accounted for 88.67 per cent 
of the sales. The other 91 brands were 
in competition forthe remaining 11.33 
per cent of the business. 

It is also pertinent toe state at this 


result in increased operating costs. 
Among the first observable symptoms | 
of this condition will be an increasing’ 
number of items reported “short.” Every ; 
retailer recognizes the danger and un- | 
desirable features of this situation, for| 


the added costs due to telegrams, parcel-| officers of the active National Guard as: for making 


A-24650. Transportation—Orange, Mass., 
to Ysleta, Tex.—Reclamation Service. Di- 


the War Risk: Insurance Act or the World | 


War Veterans’ Act authorizing the Director \ Second Lieut. Walter Carl Patzold, Chem- 


of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to 
promulgate retroactively effective regula- 
tions, not within the terms of a retroac- 
tively effective statute, the effect of which 
would be to revive war risk insurance once 
legally canceled and terminated prior to 
the death of the insured. A distinction is 
drawn between decision of this office in the 
case of Anton Sadar, dated April 27, 1926, 


15 Comp. Gen. 864, which is affirmed and the ! 


decision of the United States Cireuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, No. 5039, 
/ in the case of Baker et al. v. United States. 


' A-24467. Leaves of absence—Navy Yards, 


Naval stations, gun factories and arsenals— | 
_The principal and teachers 
of the school maintained on the reservation | 


School teachers. 


! at the Naval Ordnance plant, South Charles- 
ton, W. Va., 


for the accommodation of em- | 


ical Warfare Service Res., to active duty 
at Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Warrant Officer John E. Sauers, 
; more, Md., retired from active duty. 

Lieut. Col. Walter Edgar Palmer, Cav. 
Res., to active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Franklin C. Nielsen, Field 
Art., netired from active duty. 

Second Lieut. Arthur A. G. Kirchoff, E. C., 
| detailed in Air Corps; from Fort Logan, 
| Colo., to Brooks Field, Tex. 

First Lieut. Earl F. Thomson, Cav., Fort 
Riley, Kans., relieved from assignment to 
| 2nd Cav., and assigned to 9th Cav. at same 
station. 

Master Sgt. Charles H. Venable, Inf., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
| Williams, Me. 

First Lieut. James L. Whelchel, Coast Art. 


Balti- 





ployes and of nearby residents are not em- Corps, detailed in Air Cérps; from Fort 


ployes of a Navy Yard, Naval station, 
factory or arsenal within the meaning of 
the act of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 617, 
and are not, therefore, entitled to leave 
with pay as a matter of right. 
Dec. 23. id. 880; id. 873 


A-24470. Contracts—Liquidated detente | 
—Delays due to inability of contr ctor to | 


secure materials—War Department. 


gun , Monroe, Va., 


to Brooks Field, Tex, 


Second Lieut. Carroll N. Pearce, Inf., de- | 


| tailed in Air Corps; from Fort Sam Hous- 


Capt. George Lark Seth, Chemical War- 
fare Service Res., to active duty at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Capt. Samuel Herbert Anderson, Air Corps 


— Under | Res., to active duty at Dayton, Ohio. 
a contract requiring the contractor to fur- | 


Maj. Charles J. Allen, Inf., from vost | 


nish all materials required for the work , ! .uglas, Utah, to Washington, D. C, 


‘and providing for the deduction of liqui- 
dated damages for delays in completion of 


the contract within the time specified, ex-' Co : 
cept for unavoidable causes beyond control, | Riverside, Calif. 


and without the fault or negligence of the 
contractor, etc., delays due to the inability 
of the contractor to secure materials from 


Maj. Lee A. Walton, Air Corps, desig- 


| nated assistant commandant of the Air 


orps Primary Flying School, March Field 


, 


Maj. Roy K. Ogilvie, Med. Corps, from 


| Fost Sam Houston, Tex., to Chicago, IIl. 


| sources suggested by officers of the Govern. | 


| Chaplain John. M. Moore, Fort McDowell, 
alif., will proceed to his home and await 


visions of rate in controversy. This office | ment prior to the submission of the bid, do | Tetirement. 


applies those most favorable to the Gov-| not authorize an extension of the contract | 
| time with the subsequent remission of liqui- | 


ernment, 
A-24080. (S.) Pay—Caretakers—National 
Guard. The employment of commissioned 


| dated damages. 
| A-24509. 


repairs. Where a pump was 


post and express charges, along with, caretakers for Motor Transport Companies | Shipped to a manufacturer for the purpose 


other expenses, will often wipe out his 
entire profit on a particular transaction. 
In addition he must consider the inevi-j 
table loss of prestige and good will that 
follows his inability to supply quickly 
orders received for staple merchandise. 
Such a situation has still another angle; 
it leads to an unwarranted number of, 
small and unprofitable orders being re- 
ceived by the manufacturer. 
To be continued in the issue of 

, October 9% { 


being contrary to law and regulations, the 
are not entitled to pay by reason of anak 
employment, 


in the meaning of section 90 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act as amended by the act 
of May 28, 1926, 44 Stat. 673, relating to 
the employment of caretakers. 

A-24250. (S.) Transportation of depend- 
ents—Army officer. Where an officer is or- 
dered to make a permanent change of sta- 
tion, his dependents performing no travel 
incident thereto, and a short time there- 


‘ 


of necessary repairs thereto with the dis-| Clifford LeRoy Sayre. 


An officer of the National Guard Reserve, | Would be at no expense in connection there. | Fort Hoyle, Md., relieved of 


while not on active duty, is a civilian with- | 


|ot having an estimate made as to the cost 
{ 


tinct understanding that the Government 


Voluntary services—Estimating | 


| to active duty at Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


Maj en, Aarne Loosley, Signal Corps | 
es., to active duty at Presidi San | 
Francisco, Calif. =~ ~— 
Each of the following-named officers f } 
the Chemical Warfare Service Res., ordered | 
Second 
Second Lieut. 


Lieut. Col. Walter D. Smith, Field Art., 
present assign. 


Lieut. Henri Michel Marci, 


with and no repair work would be made| Ment and assigned to 1st Field Art. Brigade 


until specific orders therefor were issued | 8¢ same: station. 


after the receipt of the estimate, the serv- 
; ices rendered in making.the estimate were 
j Voluntary, and upon the Government’s de- 
cision not to have the pump repaired be- 
cause ‘of the high estimate submitted, the 
manufacturer is not entitled to expenses in- 
curred in connection with making up its 
(estimate of the cost of repairing the pump. 


ir 


Capt. William H. Quarterman Field Art 
ort Hoyle, Md., relieved of present assign: | 
ment and assigned to 1st Field Art. Brigade. | 


Lieut. Col. Thomas E. Jansen, Fin. Dept., || 


from assignment in office of Chief of Fi-! 
nance, Washington, D. C., to report to Di- 


rector of the Bureau of the Budget, ° 
ington, D. C. . ee 


| ton, Tex., to Brooks Field, Tex. 
26 Comp. | Seth, Ch | 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 


| are obtainable at prices stated from 


the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Supplement to Inside Route Pilot, New York 
to Key West, Sixth (1927) Edition. Au- 
gust 24, 1928. Serial Number 427. Free 


at the United States Coast and Geodetie 
Survey 


Monthly Weather Review, July, 1928. Vol- 
ume 56, Number 7. Price, 15 cents. 
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| Summary of All News 


Of Indian Nation 


In North Carolina | 


Members of Cherokee Tribe | 
Are Said to Be as Well | 
Educated as White 
Persons. | 


[Continued from Page 1.) : 
ing among the Great Smoky Mountains 
of North Carolina, has just been made 


by an Enrollment Commission created | 


for the purpose. It finds that there are | 
$,146 individuals who are properly mem- 
bers of the tribe and therefore entitled | 
to share its lands. This roll will become 


final if approved by the Secretary of ;}| 


the Interior. 
Taking a census of these Indians and 


determining who is a member of the! 
tribe and who is not is the latest step of 
the Office of Indian Affairs of the De- | 
partment of the Interior in. administer- | 
ing this tribal estate and directs atten- 
tion to another of those romances that 
have been a part of the development of 
the Nation. 4 ; 

This Indian tribe lives in the western 
part of North Carolina on a reservation, } 
known as the “Qualla Boundary. It 





once defied the Government in resisting | 
the attempt of General Winfield S. Scott, | 


made nearly a hundred years ago, to 
round them up and remove them to lands 
west of the Mississippi River. General 


Seott removed most of these Indians and , 


they became what is now known as the | 


Cherokee Nation in the State of Okla- ||} 


homa. 

The lands of these mountaineer wards | 
of the Government include about 63,000 
acres of land located in Jackson, Swain, | 
Graham and Cherokee counties, of North | 
Carolina. It lies chiefly as a ees | 
about the Great Smoky National Park 
now in the process of creation. The 
largest tract at “Qualla Town,” whence 


about 50,818 acres in Jackson and Swain 
The remainder of the —- 
0 


counties. 1 t 
(12,342 acres) is distributed in some 


separate and smaller tracts—from 


acres to 2,800 acres, through Graham ||| 


and Cherokee counties. 
Well Educated. 

The majority of these mountain-living | 
Indians live on or near the Quaila 
Boundary—the others occupying out- 
lying tracts, situated, in some instances, 
as far as 70 miles from Cherokee, N. C. 


They live the same sort of lives as doj}} 


their white mountaineer neighbors. They 
are as well educated as the whites, as 
self supporting. 

Under the Cherokee treaty of 1835, the 
majority of the members of the Cherokee 
Nation were removed west of the Miss- 
issippi, leaving between one and two 
thousand refugees who successfully de- 
fied the Government and fied to the 
mountains in western North Carolina. 
The management of the affairs of these 
fugatives and the disbursement of 
moneys appropriated for their aid and 


1 
| 
the reservation. gets its name, contains | | 
| 
| 
| 


24 || 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” ond “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Agriculture 


Examiner’s report to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommends findings 
that rates on ex-Lake grain from Erie, 
Pa., to Baltimore for export and on 
ex-Lake flour and general commodities, 
except coal, from Buffalo and Erie to 
Baltimore, for export, are unreasonable 
and unfair. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Brisk demand noted at Liverpool auc- 
tion for American barreled apples. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Contained in Today’s Issu 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Gains shown in production of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Commerce-Trade 


Control of stock by retail merchants | Fur 


said to enable increased profits aecord- 
ing to bulletin issued by Department of 


Commerce. 


iF orestry 


Survey of blister rust nears comple- 
tion in Shenandoah National Forest. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Industry 


Department of Interior reports mink | 
farming is developing into novel in-| 


Page 1, Col. 3) dustry in Alaska. | 


Opportunities for 
American products reviewed by 
partment of Commerce. 


sale abroad of | 


Page 38, Col. 7 


De- 
“| Gov’t Personnel 
Page 5, Col. 2) 


State Department declares desire to 


Safeguarding Manufacturing Econ-| retain services of career men who have | 


omies—Article by A. S. 


Page 4, Col. 7| Bureau of Standards. 


First land loan bank opened in Siam. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


| 


Gain is shown in automotive exports: 


during 1928 as compared with 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Motor speed road advocated in Eng- | 


land to expedite traffic. 


Banking-Finance 


Treasury Department announces new 
offering of certificates of indebtedness 
to retire outstanding Third Liberty 


interest requirements. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Foreign exchange rates at New 

York. 

Page 7 

Capital issues in August in Britain 

were largest for that month since 1920. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Loan bonds and to meet forthcoming ; 


Surplus of revenue of New York State | 


for 1927 is used to buy securities. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Debits to individual accounts increase 
for week. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


memberships. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
First land loan bank opened in Siam. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Daily decisions of the accounting 
office. 
Page 9 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


| 
1 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Recent changes in foreign tariffs and 


ment of Commercé. 


States decline during September. 
Page 5, Col. 7 

Schedule of hearings on proposed 
changes in tariffs announced by Canada. 
Page 5, Col. 1 

Brisk demand noted at Liverpool auc- 
tion for American barreled apples. 


Construction 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Third Circuit sustains patent on build- | 
(Crozier- |! 


ing block containing ashes. 


| trade regulations reviewed by ei 9 2 
Page 6, Col. 2} 00UE Topical Survey 


Imports of sisal into the United | 


Page 4, Col 7| Me., with Three Rivers, Quebcc, to be; 


McAllister, | attained ministerial rank. 


Page 2, Col. 1! 
Daily engagements of the President | 

at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 


Safeguarding Manufacturing Econ-, 
omies—Article by A. S. McAllister, | 
Bureau of Standards. 

Page 9, Col. 3 | 


| ° 
'H ighwa ys 


Arnold Trail, connecting Portland,| 

| opened this autumn. 

| Page 1, Col. 4 
Motor speed road advocated in Eng-!} 

‘land to expedite traffic. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


ome Economics 





Straub, Inc., and Concrete Specialties | 


Co. v. Graham and Atlantic City Build- | 


ing Block Corp. et al.) 


Bureau of Home Economics discusses | 
| making of jellies from fall fruits with- | 


Page 8, Col. 1} out addition of pectin. 


Se ‘ j 
Bureau of Standards divises design | 
conerete construction to provide 


for 
strength by use of brackets and reduc- 


ing weight by taking material from! 


other parts. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | lina. 


Cotton 


} 
Federal Trade Commission approves | 


five rules of fair practices in cottonseed 


as expression of oil mill industry. 


Page 1, Col. 2! 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Education 


Bureau of Education reports 
provement in physical and mental con- 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey pub-; ditions of pupils as result of health 
lishes a supplement to inside route pilot,! measures in schools. 


New York to Key West, 1927 edition. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
review published’ ties of summer high schools in United 


Monthly weather 
(Volume 56, Mo 7.). 


° 


Page 9, Col. 7 
| Books and publications received by | 


! the Library of Congress. 


{ Page 9| 


Census Data 


support by Congress before the Civil ']} 


War were made through a Colonel Wil- |]} 
liam H. Thomas, an Indian trader, who, ||} 
at the time of the Civil War, entered the |} 
be- | 


Confederate Army and aferwards 
came insane and was confined to 
asylum. 

Before casting his lot with 
Southern States Colonel Thomas had pur- 


an 


chased lands in and around Qualla Town | 


for the Indians and for himself, and the 
affairs of the former became very much 


confused—so much so that suits were | 


instituted in the United States Court in 


North Carolina in 1873 to recover the | 


lands for these Indians. 
reservations mentioned 


As a result the 
were awarded 


to the Eastern Band by a decree ren- | 
and about an: 


dered October 23, 1874, 
equal amount of funds of the Indians 
and of moneys appropriated by the Con- 
gress were required to clear the 


ings. 
Encroachment By Whites. 
As usual in the case of unprotected 


Indian property holdings, encroachments | 


of the whites occurred, and this band, to 
protect itself, incorporated, in 1889, 
under an act of the North Carolina Leg- 
islature as the “Eastern Band of Chero- 
kee Indians.” However, this State law 
Was amended by the further Act of 
March 8, 1895, which provided that no 
person should be entitled to any prop- 
erty rights in the band “unless such 
person be of at least one-sixteenth East- 
ern Cherokee blood.” 

In 1906,the tribal Cherokee council pro- 
vided for by the act of incorporation, sold 
some 35,000 acres of land known as the 
“Love Tract” in Swain County for ap- 
proximately $250,000, and as these funds 
were to be divided pro rata among the 
membership of the tribe, it became nec- 


essary to take a new census or make a} 


roll of those entitled to share. 
The Interior Department 
caused rolls to be made which, however, 
contained the names of many persons of 
mixed Cheokee blood who were alleged 
by the tribe not to be entitled to member- 
ship. Enrollment contests were inaugu- 
rated and hearings were held before the 
Department in Washington, but a satis- 
factory solution was not reached in view 
of the continued objections of the tribal 
leaders. Subsequently, the Department, 
to effect a final settlement of these 
troublesome questions, obtained the Act 
of June 4, 1924, from Congress, which 
»"provided for a final enrollment and dis- 
Position of the affairs of this band. 
Commission Created. 
Regulations were promulgated in the 
fall of 1925 for making a membership 
roll which, when approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is to be final, and 
will be used as a basis for distributing 
tribal ‘urds and other property. Ap- 
plications were received on behalf of 
more than 12,000 persons, and a vast 
amount of work has been necessary by 
the Enrollment Commission created 
wnder the provisions of the law men- 
tioned. 
The tribe, as the interested party, has 
strenuously opposed placing on its roll 
rsons having but a small amount of 
herokee Indian blood and there have 
arisen more than 1,200 so-called chal- 


— 


a 


the | 


title | 
and obtain the fee to their present hold- 1 


therefore | 


lina. 


Chemicals 


Bureau of Standards announces com 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Census completed of Eastern band of 
Cherokee Indians living in North Caro- 


Bureau of Education reviews activi- 


States. 

j Page 2, Col. 4 
| _ Enrollment in schools for deaf shows 
; increase. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


| Foreign Affairs 


| Eight radio stations in Great Britain 
| broadcast successfully simultaneously 
on single wave length through system 


Page 1, Col. 2; of synchronization. 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Senator Gillett favors approval by 


.| Senate of resolution to settle differences 


pletion of spectroscopic measurements}! °Ver entry into world court. 


mark in 1923. 


of hafnium, new element found in Den-} 


Page 1, Col. 6 
| State Department declares desire to 


Page 5, Col. 2! retain services of career men who have 


merce. 


Coal 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Five colliery companies in England 


consolidate. 


World conditions of chemical trade 
are reviewed by Department of Com- 


Page 1, Col. 4} 


‘ attained ministerial rank. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Motor speed road advocated in Eng- 

‘land to expedite traffic. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
Capital issues in August in Britain 
' were largest for that month since 1920. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
First land loan bank opened in Siam. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Indian Affairs 


Census completed of Eastern band of | 
| Cherokee Indians living in North Caro-} 
Page 1, Col. 2) 


\Inland Waterways | 


} 
Representative Dempsey predicts Con- | 


gress will authorize construction of deep; 


Changes announced in State bank | oj) trade and approves eight resolutions | waterways between Great Lakes and 


; Atlantic on all-American route. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Army Engineers to give hearing to 
advocates of deeper channel for upper 
Mississippi River. 


Labor 


Governor General of Philippines, in 


Page 1, Col. 6) 


im-} letter to Philippine Director of Labor, 


explains power of Governor General to 
intervene to maintain law and order, re- 
ferring to recent action in labor strike. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Director of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce says new service 
industries are creating occupations to 
absorb labor displaced by machinery. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Seven new labor disputes brought 
before Federal Conciliation Service in 
last week. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Contracts for construction of two 

; Navy dirigibles by Goodyear-Zeppelin 
; Company are signed. | 
Page 3, Col. 3} 


Miner Pruitt, seaman, awarded Per- 
| shing Medal for having highest score! 
in National Rifle Team Match. 

Page 2, Col. 7| 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 

Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 

Department of the Navy. 

| Sixth Field Artillery to be experi- 
mentally motorized, 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Patents 








| lenged or contested cases which will have | 
to be decided by the Secretary of the | 
Interior. | 

Of the large number of applicants 
whose claims were disallowed by the 
Field Enrollment Commissioner, some 
800 have appealed to the Secretary of 
the Interior through this Commissioner. 

Of the 3,146 names on the tentative 
;roll some 2,250 actually live on the In-| 
dian lands. Most of the remaining | 
;claimants reside in surrounding coun- | 
ties. Small groups of Cherokees have! 
moved to distant States. There is such 
a group of pure blood Indians living in 
| Pennsylvania. Individuals have scattered | 
here and there and became parts of the | 
general population. The majority of the | 
members of the tribe, however, have 
;¢clung tenaciously to their mountain | 
homes for nearly a hundred years and! 
have been almost entirely  self-sup-| 
porting. | 
Cultivate Land. 

On their little farms scattered through- 
out this region they have eked out a 
;contented living on little patches of 
;corn, beans and other garden produce. | 
| Many of them have cultivated the moun- | 
jtain sides so steep that tourists 
jand travelers have wondered that the 
{soil and crops were not swept to the 
| valleys below. Their lands have never 
| been allotted yet certain families have 
held certain tracts the boundaries of 
which exist only in the minds of their 
holders and their neighbors. The own- 
| ership of these farms are unquestioned 
| despite the fact that there is no record 
| of title. 

At Cherokee the Government main- 
tains an excellent but limited boarding 
school and agency with hospital and 
other facilities. Here one sees more 
than 400 happy Indian school children 
from the primary to the high school, 
| grades where they are being taught not | 
only booklearning but how to make a} 
living—the girls domestic science, and 
| the boys farming, home mechanics and | 
better methods of agriculture. Through | 
| the decades these Indians have had as} 








good or better educational opportunities | 
than their white neighbors. 


Speakers Discussed | 


At Utilities’ Inquiry, 
| 


Publicity Activities of Power, 
Conference Investigated. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

the Associated Power Companies for the} 
lease of Muscle Shoals. Action on it was 
postponed, according to the minutes, be- 
cause there was not a full attendance. 
Was there any such endorsement wmee- | 
quently given? A. No, sir; there was! 
not. The matter went no further thani 
indicated there. 


Q. October 8, 1927, you wrote to Dr. | 
Ernst the letter which is here in front | 
of us; did you not? A. Yes, sir. ' 

Q. And from that it appears that you | 
were hoping to change the views of one} 
of your Congressmen on the subject of | 
the bid by the Cyanamid Company. Is 
that right? A. Yes. I wanted this Con- 
gressman to have the truth in regard 
to that subject, and I did not think he 
knew the facts. 

Q. And the Associated Power Com- 
panies were opposing the bid of that 
company; were they not? A. Yes, and we 
in Tennessee were opposing it. We in! 
Tennessee who are not connected in a 


j 


way with the power companies were 
opposing it. 

Q. February 13, 1924, you wrote to} 
Professor Saville at Chapel Hill; did | 
you not? A. I did; yes, sir. 

Q. That letter is here, or a copy of it, 
- & pert of Exhibit 3803? Is that right? | 

. Yes. 


_. You say there: “For your informa- 
tion, the meeting we are proposing for 
March is for the purpose of throwing 
our influence in favor of the power com- 


{panies in the Muscle Shoals contest.” 


A. I started to explain that this morn- ! 
ing, and then we broke off. The meeting ! 
which was propesed was not held, and 
no effort was made to throw the influ- 
ence of this organization in favor of the i 
power companies in the Muscle Shoals ; 
contest. 


Page 9) 


Third Circuit sustains patent on build- | 
ing block containing ashes. (Crozier- 
Straub, Inc., and Concrete Specialties | 
Co. v. Graham and Atlantic City Built- | 
ing Block Corp. et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Prohibition | 


District Court, Southern District of 
New York, rules permit to operate al- 
cohol denaturing plant may not be re-| 
voked because stock of company hold- 
ing it is owned by another concern 
whose permit was revoked for violat-| 
ing law. (Long & Co., Inc., v. Camp-}| 
bell.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Gain noted in visitors to national 
parks and monuments during 1928 sea- 
son. 





Page 3, Col. 2 
Public Utilities | 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony before Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation | 
of public utilities. Witness: John A.| 
Switzer. 





| 
Page 7, Col. 1/ 


See under “Railroads” and “Ship-; 


| ping” headings. 
. 


Radio 


Full text of statement of Federal; 
Radio Commission filed with Court of | 
Appeals of the District of Columbia ex- 
plaining refusal of applications for 
high-frequency stations to the Bull In-| 
sular Line, Inc. 

Page 2, Col. 2| 

Eight radio stations in Great Britain | 
broadcast successfully simultaneously 
on single wave length through system 
of synchronization. 

Page 3, Col. 5: 


Radio Commission postpones effective 
date of order restricting chain pro- 
grams. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Radio reports from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, declared to improve weather 
forecast for United States. | 


Page 3, Col. 4} 
Railroads 


Examiner’s report to Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission recommends findings 
that rates on ex-Lake grain from Erie, 


volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 





e 


ing to bulletin issued by Department of 
Commerce, 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Science 


Bureau of Standards announces com- 
pletion of spectroscopic measurements 
of hafnium, new element found in Den- 


mark in 1923. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Shipping 
Representative Dempsey predicts Con- 


gress will authorize construction of deep 
waterways between Great Lakes and 


Atlantic on all-American route. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey pub- 

lishes a supplement to inside route pilot, 
New York to Key West, 1927 edition. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Women’s Bureau of Department of 
Labor states that United States differs 
from other nations in lack of laws pro- 
hibiting night employment for women. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Industrial home workers in New Jer- 
sey found to be largely recruited from 
foreign-born. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Taxation 


General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, denies deduction of taxes paid 
by firm to foreign government on in- 
come derived from operation of foreign 
branch. (G. C. M. 4969.) 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals denies further 
reduction of invested capital of firm and 
upholds figure used beginning of year. 
(Paauhau Sugar Plantation Co. v. 
Comr.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals rules taxpayer 
may use any method it prefers in charg- 
ing off bad debts on its books. (Stapley 
Co. v. Comr.) 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Correction of error in printing in 
case of “Ginsberg v. Comr.” in issue 
of October 2. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Territories 


Governor General of Philippines, in 


Pa., to Baltimore for export, and on) jetter to Philippine Director of Labor, 


ex-Lake flour and general commodities, 
except coal, from Buffalo and Erie to 
Baltimore, for export, are unreasonable 


and unfair. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Seaboard Air Line authorized by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$1,096,465 in refunding mortgage bonds 
and $1,173,800 in first and consolidated 
mortgage bonds. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail-! holds two marks with 
“moon” scene to be confusingly similar 
and registration is denied. 
Antioch Packing Co.) 


way is granted authority to issue $14,-| 
691,000 of California-Arizona Lines 
first and refunding mortgage bonds. | 
Page 1, Col. 1| 
Oregon Electric Railway authorized 
by Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon branch line. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Freight car standards revised by 
railway board of India. 


| on 


Trade Practices 


explains power of Governor General to 
intervene to maintain law and.order, re-_ 
ferring to recent action in labor strike. 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Department of Interior reports mink 


farming is developing into novel in- 
dustry in Alaska. 


Trade Marks 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
similarity of 
(Ex Parte 
Page &, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
Page 8. 


Federal Trade Commission approves 


five rules of fair practices in cottonseed 


Page 6, Col. 4| oil trade and approves eight resolutions 


Hearings on rate cases announced by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


as expressions of ojl mill industry. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 6, Col. 71 Weather 


Rate complaints made public October | 
6 by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Retail Trade 


| Alaska, 
forecast for United States. 


Radio reports from Point Barrow, 
declared to improve weather 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Monthly weather review published 


Control of stock by retail merchants| (Volume 56, Mo 7.). 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the| said to enable increased profits accord-! 


Page 9, Col. 7 


the time you wrote this letter? A. We}; delegates appointed on behalf of his com-|the sentence that I am pointing to into 


were considering doing it. 

Q. Then, under date of February 22, 
1924, you wrote to Mr. Forbes, of the 
Forbes Magazine, New York, and sub- 
mitted an article on the subject? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The article is attached and it was 
printed, was it not? 

A. Yes; and may I say that this has 
nothing to do with the Southern Ap- 
palachian Power Conference. This was 
my personal affairs. I wrote the article 
on my own initiative, without suggestion 
from any other person. I may have 
submitted it for criticism; I do not re- 
call as to that; but the article was not 
inspired by any power company man or 
power company interest. I wrote it 
soley in the interest of the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

Q. Do I understand that you have 
any objection at all, Mr. Switzer, to the 
letter to Mr. Forbes and the article going 
“a the record? A. No; not at all, sir. 
of the power companies toward the Ford 
bid? A. They were opposed to it, sir. 

Q. What was their attitdue toward the 
Cyanamid Company bid? A. They were 
applicants for a lease of Muscle Schoals 
themselves, and were naturally opposed 
to the offers of their rivals. 


Submitted Article 


To Forbes Magazine 

Q. They were opposed both to Ford 
and to the Cyanamid Company? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You personally were in favor of 
the Ford bid, as I understand? A. I was 
personally not in favor of the Ford bid. 

Q. Oh, I misunderstood you. I thought 
ze said a while ago that you were in 

avor. 


A. I felt, as I still feel, that both the | 


Ford offer as it was made and the Cyana- 
mid Company’s offer as it was made and 
embodied in the Madden bill would be 
very hurtful to the interests of Ten- 


; nessee; and that was the sole ground. 


Q. Hurtful? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I misunderstood you; I thought you 
said “helpful.” 

A. That was the sole ground on which 
I took any active part in the matter. 


Document 3804 is a letter from Mr. | 


Mr. Switzer, what was the attitude | 


| pany; is it? A. Yes, sir 

' @Q. Please look at this letter that is 
jin front of us, and tell me if at the 
; time that was written it was well known 
as to what the attitude of the men 
named there was toward the Associated 
Power Companies’ bid for the lease of 
Muscle Shoals? 


A. I have no idea, sir. I had not then, 
and have not now. They were all 
strangers to me. 

| Q. Did you, in writing to Colonel Pratt 
in August on the subject of this pro- 
gram, oppose the suggestion that Senator 
Norris be invited to speak before the 
| meeting? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That suggestion was submitted to 
Colonel Pratt, and the invitation was not 
lextended? A. The invitation was not 
extended. 

| Q. With reference to Josephus Dan- 
iels, your statement was that if you 
| were going to put anybody on the pro- 
gram who was an avowed advocate of 
Government ownership, he would be as 
harmless as anyone you could get? Was 
that it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you state that before asking 
Mr. Daniels to speak on Muscle Shoals 
you thought you ought to be sure to 
have other speakers “who can and will 
effectively answer the challenge for Gov- 
ernment operation?” 


; A. Yes. My feeling is that, and we 
t sought, and sought hard, to find some- 
body on that side of the question who 
showed some intelligence on the subject, 
and we were not able to find anybody. 

Q. You were sufficiently concerned 
with the situation so that you would 
not ask Mr. Daniels, according to this 
letter, unless you had the stage set 
for somebody to answer anything he 
might say on the subject? Is not that 
true? 

A. For the reason that Mr. Daniels 
had published an editorial which Colonel 
Pratt sent to me in which he exhibited 
:a@ lack of knowledge of the subject. In 
| my opinion, the stock in trade of advo- 
| cates of Government operation is very 
' largely misinformation. 

Q. Nevertheless, you wrote what ap- 


Q. 
Q. But you were prepared to do it at| Baldwin giving you the names of the! pears here; and I wish you would read 


5 
‘« 


ne ee 


\the record. 
A. (Reading:) “Now, if we were sure 
that we had somebody ready to answer 
the arguments of Mr. Daniels, and pre- 
pared to correct any misstatements of 
fact which are the stock in trade of 
men like Senator Norris, I would cer- 
tainly favor inviting Mr. Daniels. I will 
hold the question of writing to Mr. Dan- 
iels in abeyance until I hear from you 
in reply to this letter.” 
Q. Now will you read the other sen- 
tence—“I feel that before asking Mr. 
Daniels?” 

A. (Reading:) “I feel that before ask- 
ing Mr. Danielgto speak on Muscle 
Shoals we ought to be sure that we have 
; other speakers on that subject who can 
and will effectively answer the challenge 
for Government operation.” 

Q. I think you have already said that 
you discussed who should be invited to 
speak before your conference from time 
to time—that is, that you discussed it 
with Mr. Leighton? <A. Yes; quite fre- 
quently. 

Q. Mr. McDermott has identified all 
of the papers in this folder as having 
come from Colonel Pratt’s office. Some 
of them I am going to ask ou about: The 
first one here is a letter dated June 25, 
1923, addressed to Colonel Pratt. I won- 
der if you can tell us from whom that 
is? 

A. From Clement Ucker, who was the 
chairman of the finance committee, and 
whose official position was director of 
development of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. 

Q. Referring to this next paper here— 
a mimeographed sheet dated Chapel Hill, 
N. C., October—I wonder if you can iden- 
tify that as a publicity release gotten 
out by Mr. Hornady in connection with 
Colonel Pratt? A. Yes; evidently it is. 

Q. Can you identify this letter of June 
2, 1922, that is in front of us? It is 
‘apparent, is it not, that it is an original 
letter from an official of the Aluminum 
Company of America to Colonel Pratt? 
A. Yes—John H. Finney. 

Excerpts from transcript of tes- 
' timony before the Federal Trade 


public utilities will be. continued in 
the issue of October 9. 


Commission in its investigation of | 
~* 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 


Spectroscopic Analysis of 
Hafnium Just Completed 
By Bureau of 
Standards. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
spectroscopic methods was transferred 
| from optical spectra to the more accu- 
rately predictable Roentgen spectra. 
After thus identifying the new element 
its presence in various zirconium min- 
erals and preparations was detected, 
and it was successfully separated from 
zirconium by chemical processes. Coster 
and Hevesy (Denmark) announced the 
| discovery of the true element 72 in a 
| letter addressed to “Nature” on January 
} 20, 1923. They proposed the name haf- 
jnium because it was in Copenhagen 
(Latin, Hafnia) in the Institute for The- 
oretical Physics, directed by Professor 
| Niels Bohr, that the remarkable discoy- 
ery was made. 
' It has since been established that all 
| zirconium minerals contain, on the aver- 
age, several per cent of hafnium so that 
| the new element is not really a “rate 
| earth” in the literal sense. In fact, it 
| constitutes probably about 1/100,000 of 
the eagth’s crust. In this sense it is of 
; the same order of abundance as lithium, 
| copper, cerium, cobalt, boron, and 
beryllium, and _ is, therefore, 1,000 
times more plentiful than silver and 
10,000,000 times more abundant than 
gold. Neither is it a rare earth in the 
| chemical sense. It is perfectly analogous 
| to titanium and zirconium. In fact its 
; chemical properties are such that it is 
| separated from zirconium with great 
| difficulty and without the suggestion from 
; theoretical physics it is doubtful, if its 
‘presence in zirconium minerals ever 
| would have been suspected. 

Small quantities of hafnium have been 
| purified to a high degree and these have 
| been used to determine the chemical and 
| physical properties of the new element. 
| The atomic weight has been found to 
| be 178.6. In addition to the Rontgen 

spectrum, 800 lines of the _ optical 
| spectrum of hafnium were published in 
| 1923 by Hansen and Werner (Denmark). 

The spectroscopy section of the Bue 

reau of Standards has, for several years, 
been investigating the structures of vari- 
ous spectra, especially to test, in suc- 
cessive periods of chemical elements, the 
| alternation and displacement laws of 
| spectroscopy, and to determine the origin 
!of the most sensitive lines for spectro- 
‘chemical analysis. Results for titanium 
'and zirconium were completed and it 
}was highly desirable to study the 
| analogous spectra of hafnium. 

It was believed, however, that attempts 
{to analyze the hafnium spectral struc- 
| tures should be preceded by a more care- 
‘ful description of the spectra. This was 
'made possible by the kind generosity 
| of Professors Bohr and Hevesy who, in 
| October, 1925, presented for this pur- 
| Pose two small sampies of their hafnium 

salts. Using these preparations the are 
| and spark spectra of hafnium were re- 
| corded throughout the entire range of 
| spectrum accessible to photography in 
| our largest spectrographs, and more than 
| 6,000 wave-length determinations were 
| made on about 21,000 different lines. Al- 
| though the purest available material was 
\used, the spectrograms disclosed the 
| presence of 17 impurities. It was neces- 
| Sary on this account to discard 609 lines, 
| chiefly due to columbium, zirconium and 
| titanium, so that about 1,500 lines re- 
| main to describe the characteristic spec- 
‘tra of hafnium. These range in wave 
| length from 2155.72 A in the ultraviolet 
to 9250.27 A in the infrared. 
| The earlier description of these spectra 
| was thus improved (1) by extending the 
| observations to shorter and to longer 


{| Waves, (2) by increasing the precision 


of the wave-length measurements to 
; about — 0.01 A, and (3) by making a 
;more decisive differentiation between 
| lines characterizing neutral atoms and 
| those ascribable to ionized atoms. Com- 
parison of these results with the earlier 
measurements of zirconium 
proves that hafnium was _ invariably 
present as an unrecognized impurity. 
The most sensitive hafnium Iines for 
spectrochemical identification have been 
tentatively selected and the stronger lines 
of ionized hafnium have been identified 
with faint Fraunhofer lines in the sun’s 
spectrum. 

Those desiring more complete details 
of the Bureau’s work should consult Re- 
search Paper No. 8 which has just been 
published. This describes fully the 
measurements outlined above and should 
prove of great interest to all those in- 
terested in spectroscopic analysis. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents each. 
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‘Contracts Are Signed 
For Navy Dirigibles 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
aluminized fabric, drawn smooth and 
tight. The buoyant helium will be con- 
tained in eleven separate cells of gas- 
tight fabric. The strength of the hull 
will be sufficient for storm or squall con- 
ditions approximately twice as severe 
as the “Los Angeles” could successfully 
encounter, 

A notable improvement will be the 
provision of no less than three longitu- 
dinal corridors, and passageways com- 
pletely around the circumference of each 
main transverse frame, giving access to 
all parts of the ship, so that inspection 
and repairs can be carried out in flight 
with a facility never before possible. 

_Nothing is more important in a large 
airship than provision of adequate quar- 
ters for the officers and men, including 
comfortable sleeping and messing rooms, 
well warmed and ventilated; and ample 
cooking facilities to make sure that there 
will be no lack of warm food and drink 
to men undergoing the strain of days 
and nights of continuous flying. In the 
design of the new airships particular at- ° 
tention has been given to the comfort 
of the crew. Beng naval vessels, they 
will have no luxurious passenger accom- 


crews they pill compare favorably with 
cruisers and a om 
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modations; but in habitability for their® ‘> 


